
Four Sessions of Ten Weeks Each. 

Pupils Admitted at Any Time. 

Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates, ^aniliierai 
William Mason, Mns. I>oc., A. i. M., ana 
Albert Ross Parsons, A. t. n. 

The R. Huntington Woodman Organ Scholarship will 
remain open for Competition until Sept. 15. 
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MUSIC. 

PRICE SHEET FORM. 

The Shadows of the Evening Hour. F. G. 

Rathbun . 50 

Yalse Caprice. Moelling . 60 

Nachtstucke. Schumann . 40 

Cradle Song. W. Schauseil . 15 


This College has no equal for thoroughness of instruc¬ 
tion and the absolute safety of the methods. 

The Voice Department, headed by H. W. Greene, sup 
ported by Frederick C. Packard in the Operatic De 
partment, John C. Griggs in Oratorio and Interpre¬ 
tation, and R. M. Davenport and E. Presson Miller in 
Technical Training, offers without question the best 
advantages for vocal study to be found in America. 

The Pianoforte Department is under the personal direc¬ 
tion of Professor Albert Ross Parsons, assisted by H . T. 
Staats, H. G. Hanchett, M. D., M’UeEtelka Utassi, M He 
Aarup, and others. . 

The Organ Department has for instructors K. 11- 
Woodman, Dudley Buck, H. R. Shelley. 

Synthetic Department, Miss Kate S. Chittenden, 

^TheDepartment of Violin and Orchestral Instruments 
is under the direction of Clifford Schmidt, the eminent 
concert master of the Seidl Orchestra. 

Its association with the celebrated Stern School ot 
Languages insures its pupils the best opportunities for 
that branch of culture. . , , 

A special feature in connection with the College is the 
Residence Department for ladies, where pupils from a 
distance are accommodated with board and every facility 
for practice and study. . 

The studies ot Harmony, Counterpoint, and h'ngue are 
conducted on a scale of excellence not to be found in any 
American college. . 

Special Normal Classes for teachers in each depart- 
ment- 

Also Conducting and Choir Directing a specialty. 

The Managing Board of the Metropolitan College 
of Music Bre:— 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

A. R. PARSONS, Vice-President. 

H. R. SHELLEY, Director of Dep’t of Theory. 

JOHN C. GRIGGS, Musical Director. 

FRED’K C PACKARD, Director of Opera Sch. 

H. W. GREENE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

19 and 21 E. 14th St., New York City. 


WM. A. POND * CO., 

25 Union Square, New York, 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORlEhS. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

Mann’s New Piano Method,.$2.60 

Embodies all the latest improvements in teaching, 
is written expressly for the use of beginners, is com¬ 
prehensive, systematic, and progressive, secures to 
the student the best position of the hand, correct 
and rapid execution, ability to read music at sight, 
and lightens the labors of the teacher. American 
or foreign fingering. 

Improved Musical Catechism (Bollock), .... 80c. 

Teachers will be pleased to find in this admirable 
work all that is valuable in Jousse’s, Burrowe’s, 
and other books with which they are familiar, to 
gether with much that is new and desirable. 

Weitzman’s Manual of Theory (cloth, red 
edges),.$2.60 

This work is concise, practical, and comprehen¬ 
sive, and is used and recommended by the principal 
teachers. 

The Scales and How to Practice Them (Pnpin), 80c. 

The correct and rapid execution of the scales is 
the fundamental necessity in piano playing, and any 
work that assists in establishing the correct princi¬ 
ples is invaluable to both teacher and pupil. 

Tiepke’s Musical Writing Book, Volumes I and 
II, each,.25e. 

The want of perfect familiarity with musical nota¬ 
tion is certainly the greatest obstacle to the rapid 
progress of the musical student; this familiarity 
cannot be better acquired than by writing mnsical 
exercises. 

W. A. Pond & Co.’s Musical Slate,.86«. 

Teachers and students will find this slate an in¬ 
valuable aid in demonstrating mnsical examples. 
Each slate has a series of staves ruled with indelible 
lines, and being made of silicate is both light and 
convenient. 
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NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 

Music Misters and Importers, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


500 Fugue Subjects. Arthur W. Marchant . 

Hand Gymnastics. T. Ridley Prentice.........•"••••••• 

Musieal Ornamentation. Ed. Dannreutk 0 r. (In lhe 

Pianoforte Method. Walter Macfarren .* ” 

Violin Method. Otto Peiniger.••••••••••••. 

Celebrated Violin School. Louis Spohr . 

Voice Training Exercises. Emil Behnke and Charles ^ 

W. Pearce... 60 

Twenty-five I.essons. Conoone... 

Forty Lessons for Contralto. Coneone . “ 

Fifty Lessons, Medium Voice. Coneone . . “ 

Treatise on Choir and Chorus Singing. Fetis.. 40 
Supplemental Book of Exercises. Henry Csdsi£ 40 
A Singing Booh for Public Schools and Choir ^ 

Boys. Alfred Gilbert ...". 

Two-Part Solfeggi. James Higgs.••••••• •••■-;. 

Five Minutes Exercises. Florence A. Marshall . 

Thorough Boss School. Mozart.-.-. 

Manual of Singing. Richard Mann.... . 

Voice and Vocal Art. Sabilla Novello. . 

Vocal School. Sabilla Novello . 

Daily Vocal Exercises. Plnsutl....... ........... 

The Elementary Principles of Music for Pu - 

lie Schools. Edward D. Rendall. 

Instructions for the Guidance of Singing 

Schools and Choral Societies. SUcher .^ 20 

Method of Singing. Stockhausen . - 

Harmony. Henry Gadsby .—.. 

Practical Harmony. W. S. Rockstro.. .. 

Key to Practical Harmony. W. S. Rockstro . 60 

History of Music. W. 8. Rockstro . . • 

The Rules of Counterpoint. W. S. Rockstro . 75 

The Music of the Bible. John Stainer . 1 00 

A Treatise on Harmony. John Stainer.™ 

A Theory ol Music. Louis Gibson. Three books.each 40 

The Growth of the Musical Scale and oi Modern 

Harmony. J. M. Capes.""''■'T'",'. . 

Harmony and Thorough Bass. A. R. Gaul . 1 20 

A Treatise on Counterpoint and Fngne. 

Cherubini.... 

General Musical Instruction. Dr. AdolfB Marx ... - 50 
A Treatise on Modern Instrumentation and 

Composition. Hoctor Berlioz. * 

A Dictionary of Musical Terms. Sir John Stainer... 3 00 
A General History of the Science and Practice 

of Music. Sir John Hawkins. Two volumes . each 

Three volumes, containing the Portraits. 6 40 

The Organ. Fred. Archer . 2 

The Art of Organ Playing. W.T. Best. Parti. 1 20 

The Art of Organ Playing. W. T. Best. Part 2.3 00 

A Progressive Introduction to Playing the 

Organ. John Hiles .*. 2 

Daily Studies and Complete Pedal Scales. 

q .. 

Practical Organ School. C. H. Rink Oblong Folio. 

Cloth, S4 $0; or In 6 books, each.1 00 

Complete Practical Organ School. F. Schneider. 

Paper,$1 00; boarus.-. 1 25 

Studies for Pedal Playing. F. Schneider . 2 25 

Chorals, Scales, and Exercises. F. Schneider . 1 15 

Forty-eight Trios for Mannals and Pedal Ob¬ 
ligato. F. Schneider . 2 15 

The Organ Primer. John Stainer. (Novello, Ewer & 

Oo.’s Primer, No. 8.) Paper cover, 75 cts.; paper boards... 1 00 
Instruction Book for the Organ. Charles Steggall 1 20 
The Organ, Its History and Construction. 
Edward J. Hopkins. Complete in one volume, $10.00; 

alBO in five parts, cloth, each.— 2 50 

Lile of Mozart. Edward Holmes. 1 volume . 2 00 

Life of Chopin. Frederick Niecks. 2 volumes . 10 00 

Life oi Mozart. Otto Jahn. 2 volumes . -10 00 

Life of Bach. Philip Spitta. 8 volumes . 12 00 

Letters from Bayreuth. Joseph Bennett . 40 

The Literature of National Music. Carl Engel. 2 00 


for sale by 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. 


Extracts from the Catalogue of 
G. Schirmer, New York. 

SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 

OF 

MUSICAL CLASSICS. 

rssssssssisi 

competent musicians. When we add, tnat of technical 

The following numbers are ready. pKICE 

» 4o! CLEMBNTI. Twelve Sonatinas for the Piano. Op.^ ^ 
36, 37, 38 (Koehler). . ."I""""”” 

* 42 FIELD. Eighteen Nocturnes for the Piano (Lisz ).... 

* 52 ! KCHLAC. Twelve Easy Sonatinas for the Piano. 

Op 20, 55,59 (Klee-Koehler-Roitzsch).. 

* 58 - 2 00 

* ^"ofSSih^ itfor t e be Y S » 

* 134. WEBER. Concertsttick, Pieces and 

Kano. Edited, revised, and fingered by Dr. WUU*m ^ 
Mason ......*••••••• 

* 135. BERTINI. Twelve little Pieces and Pre |“^® 8 J 5’ 40 

136. ° cla7es 40 

137. —^Op > *^29^ , Fwenty-four"studVe8CFWfi^'^oBaini^j^. * 

138 . _Op. 32. Tweniy-lour Studies. A seq 

(Vogrich-Buonamici).,.—. 

153. CZERNY, CARL. Op.^139 Hundred Progressive 

*154 —Op 740. The Art of Finger Dexterity. 50 Studies in 

Brilliant Style (Vogrich). Complete, In paper $1.25, ^ ^ j 

in boards.■•••••••:.I!. qn I 

155-160. — The same in 6 Books, each... ••••••••• •••••• * 

ill. _0p. 299. The School of Velocity (Vogrich). Complete 60 
162-165. — The same in 4 Books; each. 20 

* 242 CONCONE. Op. 9. Fifty Lessons for the medium 

* 243. _Op. 9. The same, transposed tor Contralto (Ran- ^ 

244 ._o.fio! Twenty-five Lessons for the medium part of 

247 . —Op.'l 7 Ce Forty d Lrasoris for Contralto (Randegger). 50 

248 * _Op. 17. Forty Lessons for Bass (Randegger). 50 

255 M 4 ISZKOWSKI. M. Op. 12. Spanish Dances. 

For Piano, four Hands... 

257 BRAHMS. JOH. Hungarian Dances for Piano, 

four Hands (Scharfenberg) .. 1 w 

(Other volumes in preparation.) 



BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 

Music Publishers, 

39 East 19th Street, New York. 


PRICK 

..$0 40 
50 


latest publications. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Songs for One Voice. 

Meyer, Jul. Ed. The Minstrel’s Love Song.....-..;. 

StTw^rTlE^ 

— The Early Drops are Falling. . 

_ Within my Br ^,t-o" - 62 m" At the Sign of the Linden. 

B and A flat, each ■ min . an d E min., each 

-°P’ 62b * No. 2. Home^teturm^G flat 

— Op. 88. Three Songs (Eternalp^no’or tenor, for mezzo 

soprano or baritone, f lto FlTeSong8 . . 40 

Str ° n /o. l T HowFa!; ”e Night.g 

£°o 4 To^ne^Vb^O^red Pansies-.*..” 

Vogi^Heiiirieh (Munieh):* Soiigs*jr < im'Foreign Lauds by 

y0 No g l W Joy e Ws» to Me Unfailing.45 

No l The Summer Night is ^e Cause of All m 

No 4. Sunset Gilds the Sea’s Calm Waters..--.-. 45 

~ r> --„- AYaid .... * 


No! 5. 0 Roman Maid .. 

No. 6. The Town Now Lies.. 
No. 7. Now Lies the Earth.. 


45 


NEW SONCS. 

NYMPHS AND FAUNS. 

(Nymphes et Sylvams.) 

WALTZ SONG WITH ACCOMPANIMENT OF PIANO 

(ENGLISH-FRENCH) 

BY 

H. BEMBERC. 

For Soprano (Original) in F, Soprano or Tenor in E, Mezzo- 
Soprano or Baritone in E flat, Alto or Bass in D. 

PRICE 75 CENTS EACH. 

In the sub-title “ WaltzSong,” the essential feature of this delicate 
dance of womlTprites is aplly characterized. By a device mas erful 
in its simplicity, the four-times repeated introductory bass-pulse on 
the dominant J in the accompaniment, a feeling of^^“P e b c ‘ aDC { J 
subtly vet naturally awakened, and is kept on tiptoe by the refusal 
of the bass to touch the key-note till the very beginning of the 
waltz-rhythm of the actual dance. The sprightly melodious setting 
of the text is in every way charmingly ettective. 

BUCK, DUDLEY. Five Songs for Mezzo-Soprano: Jf| 

No. 1. In June. 40 

No. 2. Love’s Remorse. 

No. 8. Alone.•,. , n 

No. 4. Spring’s Awakening.. 7X 

No. 5. Crossing the Bar.... ; . 4n 

— The same, transposed for Alto, each. 

Within a narrow compass, these five songs have a-wide 
scoiie 1 their changing moods are marked by the delicate yet 
powerful ^ouebesf the dignity of sentiment ^kTS 
sentimentality, that are characteristic of Mr. Bucks best 
work. 

DE K4WEN, REGINALD. Ask What Thou Wilt. Sop. 

E fiat, Mezzo Sop. D, Alto C, each............-.- 

— Love’s Ecstasy. Sop. G, Mezzo-Sop. E flat, each .. oO 

— Norman Cradle Song. Sop. F, Mezzo-Sop. E flat, each ..... 40 

— Where Ripples Flow. Barcarolle. Sop. G, Mezzo-Sop. h, ^ 

— Only*in Dreams (Hendrick), from fte C^mie Opera, “ The 

Knickerbocker,” Ten. F, Mezzo-Sop. E flat, Bar. D flat, 

— Spinning Song (Katrina), from “The Knickerbockers.” 

Sop. G, Mezzo-Sop. F, each. 

The well-spring of graceful and pleasing m ®’ od 5> u °f ' 
author of •• Robin Hood,” “The Knickerbockers and The Fencing 
Mflster ” is the fortunate possessor, flows on through these new 
songs in unabated freshness, happily wedded to the melodmus^verse 
of their text; they should prove aB genuinely popular as any of their 
predecessors. 


§?I ^rkVNow thTSding i^owd.- pf— « 

Tezori Antichi^^ OM ” ^ Bo eder). Itoite . ^ ^ 

Beck.- 1 *- , sacred Songs for Soprano or Tenor, 

.e.f s ^f!th Organ Accompaniment. English and German. 

, (Writ® for Special LisL)^ f()r ^ Alt0 

Te'mr.’and Bassi wiih Piatio Accuropaniment. Score and * ^ 

j*^)te(:enLiy *perfoniied for Vhe iirst ti'me with great success 

RoedetM. Op. 53. Three Duets for Soprano and Alto (or 

Soprano and Baritone), with Piano. gj 

No. 1. Love’s Philosophy. _ gg 

No. 2. A Lament.75 

I Si,««r , .°W.*H* tlt Op”A^"“To Music, to Calm his Fever." For ^ 

two Sopranos and two Altos, wit *'- P t l f“° A '” ( J';]g 8 ""3iore 
Wagner, Kiel.. The Love-Feast of the Apostles, score ^ ^ 

(English, French, German). 

PIANO MUSIC. 

Piano Solo. 

Arnold, M. Turtle-Dove.... , - ; q 

Biteh. Chaconne. Arr. (Bas on i)- : .. ^ 

Godfrey, P. Op. 11. Albumblatter. (Easy) . 4n 

Kolb. Th. Op. 8. Golden Rod... 

MaeBowell. Op. 45. Sonata Tragica.• 

Militar-Marsehe. 11 Prussian MiHtary Marches. Arr. Net, 1 50 

Fommer, W. H. Op. 79, No. 1. Barcarolle.. 

Reineeke. Meuuet & la Reme (after Gretry)..-.fo 

Sartorio. A. Op. 54. 2 Mem.ets. Gm’iJ. ii min., each. , 65 

Seh nmacher. Hi ides. (Medium difficult). 

V'ilhar, F. S. Op. 152. Kroatische Tanze. No. 2, 65 cts.. 

Nos. 1, 3, 4, each. 

Four Hands. 

Scharwenka, Ph. Friihlingswogen. Arr. 4 00 

Tuezek. 8 Easy Pieces for Beginners. i ou 

Two Pianos, Eight Hands. 

Arnold, M. Op. 30. Valse 616gante.| 00 

Milde, L. Op. 16. Grande Marche . 4 w 

VIOLIN AND PIANO MUSIC. 

Violin. 

Afferni. Lullaby... 15 

’ (Also with Orchestra.) 

Eentola. Op. 3, No. 1. Preludio. 50 

— No. 2. Scherzo. i? 

— Op. 4. Souvenir de NapleB. 1 i0 

Hofmann. J. Op. 7. Nocturne. 

H net., F. Berceuse. G . 

— S6r6nade d’Arlequin.. 

— Joyeux Carillon . 

— Histoire Terrible... 

— Toccate. G min... 

Joachim. Romance. Op. 2, No. 1..• 

Sneer. Op. 4. Sonate. D. 


50 
50 
50 
50 
1 00 
75 
2 50 


Speer. Op. 4. Sonate. _ 

Violin Solo. 

Hermann. Op. 27. Double-stop Exercises..........1 00 

Schmelz. 2 Da capo Pieces (Humoresque, Lied), each. 25 

ORGAN. 

Caecilia. 100 Pieces of Different Character, Ancient and 
Modern. For Harmonium or Pipe Organ. Edited by C. 

Schweich (Br. Ed. 1368). 3 00 

Stehle. Op. 61. Concert Piece.2 oO 

BOOKS. 

Jadassohn. Exercises for the Study of Counterpoint. 

Paper, §1.50; Cloth ..... 2 00 

Breslau r. A Complete Course m Musical Penmanship. 

With annotations and translated by Gans. 4 Boom, 

complete... £5 

— Singly, each. 20 

(Edition of ’the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston.) 
Goetze, Heinr. Exercises in Writing Music (andat the 

same time Exercises in Singing).Net 1 00 

COMPLETE STOCK OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

special lists: 

Violins, Strings, Mandolins, Guitars, 
Zithers, etc. 
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I have used W. S. B. Mathews’ “Graded Studies” 
in connection with Mason’s “ Touch and Technic” since 
September 1, 1892. My success has been beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, and I regard it as the most 
perfect system that has ever been written. 

Mrs. W. K. Long. 

I have examined the “ Graded Studies,” by W. S. B. 
Mathews, up to the sixth grade, and must say that they 
certainly do contain the “ cream ” of all other studies. 
They please the pupils, and at the same time instruct 
them in the highest degree, and rest a tired teacher. 

Mr. Mathews has, without a shadow of a doubt, “ hit 
the nail on the head” in these works. Lam sure we 
cannot be too grateful to him and to his able publisher, 
Mr. Presser. Mrs. A. J. Bagley. 

The three graded volumes of “ Duets ” contain very 
useful and pleasing selections, and I consider them of 
great value, especially for sight-reading purposes. I am 
very glad to use them, and hope the set will be extended 
still farther. Nellie C. Strong. 

Landon’B “Reed Organ Method,” which you sent me 
at Peddie Institute, was forwarded to me, and am 
highly pleased with it and shall introduce it into my 
teaching immediately. It is the best organ book I have 
ever seen. Ada E. Williams. 

I am very much pleased with Mathews’ “ Standard 
Grade.” Also with its valuable help of suitable pieces 
contained in each book. Ella Stickle. 

I received No. 4 of William Mason’s “ Touch and 
Technic.” It being something so entirely new, I was 
some time studying it out so I thoroughly understood it. 
After several weeks of patient study on that, as well as the 
other books of this series, I feel prepared to say, what I 
have no doubt hundreds of teachers can, viz.: it will 
work an entire revolution in the study of technic. We 
who have been drilled in the old, stiff mode of octave 
playing can readily see the vast difference and improve¬ 
ment, and so I send you my most hearty recommenda¬ 
tion and thanks for the work. William Mason is truly 
the teachers’ friend I I have taken The Etude since 
January, and it has proved of more benefit to me than 
anything of the kind I have ever seen. I consider it 
the best musical journal published. 

Nelly T. White. 


I cannot tell you how much I enjoy your magazine. 
I have found it a great help to me in my work, and am 
sorry that I did not take it before. It has opened my 
eyes to my own ignorance, and has given me a fresh im¬ 
petus and greater desire to know more of the noble art 
of music. A Subscriber. 

Translation of a letter in French just received from 
Z61ie de Lussan, the great American operatic artist: 

London, July 26. 

To Mr. Louis Lombard, Director Utica (N. Y.) Con 
servatory of Music :— 

I have received your charming little book, “ Observa¬ 
tions of a Musician,” and I thank you a thousand times. 
I need not tell you that I find it admirably written; in a 
word, as we say in English, “It is to the point.” Let 
us hope that it will not be the last. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 

97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director. 


This School for Singers has original ideas. All teachers use the 
same voice-method. Voice Culture and Singing are taught only in 
private lessons, educational subjects in classes. 
is that arranged by Mr. Tubbs. He was a student of Manuel Garcia, 
Emil Behnke, and Wm. Shakespeare, of London, and Antonio fcan- 
giovanni, of Milan. Since the Institute began, no pupil h as/ ail |f 
to make good progress. You, if a student, would do the same, bo 

W< Atpresent, students prefer New York as a centre for study. One 
becomes educated by association In a large city. Our students are 
found comfortable boarding-places. Can you have one or two terms 
in New York this year? Perhaps, when prepared you would teach 

_ - - - e i 11-. ikiin nnwinn Q rOtl t V-Tl Tf 1 fl . SGnQ. 


“THE MARCH KING EEIGNS SUPREME.” 

JOHN PHILIP SOUSA'S UNEQUALED MARCHES. 


You can hear them from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. These Grand Harmonies and Divine Melodies 
are played by the best in the land. 

THEY ARE MATCHLESS, 

The Thunderer, Our Flirtations, 

Hound Off, The Corcoran Cadets, 

National Fencibles, The Occidental, 

The High School Cadets, Semper Fidelis, 

The Triumph of Time, The Picador, 

The Gladiator, Washington Post, 

The Crusader, The I-oyal Legion, 

The Belle of Chicago. 

Price, Piano Solo, 40 cts. each. 

Price, Four Hands, 60 cts. each. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 

PUBLISHED BY 

HARRY COLEMAN, 

228 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

For Sale by all Music Dealers In the United States. 


MUSICAL GAME. 


ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasnre Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 


This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
xx. - _at,__i„ in anf'/'A9«inn fknrl added together as 


keys, Ac., accompany the game. . . 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instru¬ 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 


The names of the notes. 

The various keys in which music is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read musio. 

You learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by ohildren. 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents can teach their children the rudiments of musio, even if not 
musicians themselves. _ 

Interesting to old and yonng, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those intending to study musio will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 

PRIOE 60 CENT8. 

Address Publisher, 


THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

FOR RAPIDLY GAINING THE NECESSARY TECHNICAL ABILITY FOR 

MODERN •■•PIAN0*-*PLAYING. 

The inadequate results from technical exercises at the piano are well known to piano players, and form 
the great barrier to a proper advancement in piano playing. 

Science, having investigated this 
subject, has discovered and can explain 
the reasons of such uneconomical re¬ 
sults, and can now supply at a cheap 
cost a better and more direct process 
for developing and enlarging the technical dexterity of the hand. 

Employed by eminent pianists in their teaching, and for their own per¬ 
sonal use. Hundreds of teachers testify that it is invaluable to both them¬ 
selves and their pupils. 

As this new method marks a most important reform in technical teach¬ 
ing, all piano players should make themselves acquainted with its principles 
by reading a lecture delivered by Mr. Brotherhood, at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
upon “Sensitive Piano Touch, and Ways and Means to its Acquire¬ 
ment,” sent free, on application to 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

Sole Agent for the Brotherhood Technicon, 

307 and 309 Wabash Ave., 33 Maiden Lane, 

CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 



PRICE 889.50. 
DISCOV2TT TO TE .A.C HE 3EBS. 



-THE- 


STUDENT’S TECHNICON. 

PRICE SIS. 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 

•f Music Publishers, + 

110 EOYLSTOIM STREET, BOSTON. 
NEW FIRM. 

NEW COMPOSERS. 

_ NEW MUSIC. 

A specialty of good teaching music for piano, violin 
and piano, and good songs. Teachers and schools 
should send for our Catalogue, which contains many in¬ 
teresting novelties, including several charming songs by 
the new Hungarian writer, Henry Berdny, songs by 
Bohm, Lassen, Meyer-Helmund, Ries, and the latest 
successful song, “The Life of Love is but a Day,” by 
Karl Komz&k. New piano teaching pieces and concert 
pieces by Bereny, Briill, Dick, Pink, Reinecke, Sartorio, 
and Wolff, and selections from the new Strauss opera, 
“ Princess Ninetta.” 

MUSIC SENT ON SELECTION. 


HALLET & DAVIS’ 


PIANOS. 


More than 200 Pianos Sold to Schools 
and Colleges In 1891. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BOSTOF, - MASS. 



CATALOGUES FREE. 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


Method for the Piano. 

BY 

CHAS. W. LANDON. 


PRICE $1.50. 


This work is especially designed to meet the 
want of the popular student with mediocre ability. 
It contains all the ideas of recent pianoforte play¬ 
ing. The author is a well-known practical teacher, 
and author of a similar work for the Reed Organ, 
which is now generally used for instruction on that 
instrument. It will be well for every teacher to 
examine this new work, which will be ready in a 
short time. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ETUDE. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 

Our Factory is the Home of the Seven-Octave Organ. 



It originated with us, and we brought it to perfection. 
Don’t confuse it with the cheap imitations 
that flood the market. Send for 
Price and Catalogue. 

LAWRENCE ORGAN MFG. CO., 

320 South Tenth St., - Easton, Pa. 


JUST ISSUED. 

School of Four-Hand Playing, 

VOLUME III. 

COMPILED BY THEO. PRESSER. 

PRICE $1.00. 

Contents.—R einecke, Christmas Eve; I^achner, Marche 
Celebre; Loeschliorn, Dance Hongroise; Schubert, Op. 78, 
Menuet; Baumfelder, Minstrel Song; Chopin, Funeral 
March; Schnbert, Marche Heroique. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


A First-Class Musical Edncation Furnished. 

A Faculty of Experienced TEACHERS. 
Exceptional Advantages for Hearing Music. 
School Conducted according to University 
Standards. 


Address for Catalogue, 

A. A. STANLE7, A. XML, 

DIRECTOR. 


SELECTED OCTAVE STUDIES 

FOR 

Equal Development of Both Hands. 

WITH 

PREPARATORY STUDIES BY THEO. PRESSER. 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

These Octave Studies are of medium difficulty, and selected from 
Spindler, Hunten, Bertini, Kullak, etc. They are of great educa¬ 
tional value. 


SPECIAL EXERCISES IN 

SCALE PLAYING, 

With Particular Reference to the Development of 
the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Fingers 
of each Hand. 


MELODIOUS ADD EASY STUDIES 

FOR 

PIANO AND REED ORGAN. 

BY CHAS. W. LANDON. 

PRICE SI.OO. 

Perhaps the most popular set of Easy Studies ever issued. 

Chase Bros. Pianos. 



Tie Hoi fir Eustace and Dirally. 

MANUFACTURED IN ALL STYLES OF 

GRANDS and UPRIGHTS 

CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 


IJXr TWO BOOKS, EACH SI.OO. 

COMPOSED FOR PIANOFORTE BY 

WILSON G. SMITH. 

They are highly recommended by Dr. Wm. Mason and other 
eminent teachers. 



These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

—IN— 

Tub, Toni, lortarcMp, and Dirally! 


Every Piano Fully Warranted for 5 Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 

22 and 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE. 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., NEW YORK. 
811 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Music TeacbersWanted i Sixteenth Year. Publishera^o^the 

American College and Public School Directory. 

Send foe Ciecolae. 


Factories 


: urana napias ana Muskegon, Michigan. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE VIOLIN WORLD. 

scription $1.00 per year; sample copies 10 cents each. 


A Monthly Journal published in the interests 
of String Instruments and their Players. Sub- 
Address Publishers 


THE ‘VIOLIST WORLD, 

13 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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AVE MARIA (Rock of Ages). 

By W. H. H. SMITH. 

For soprano, with violin ad libitum. A very effective solo, not 
difficult or of wide range. Mailed to any address on receipt of the 
price (60 cents) by the publisher, 

IGN. FISCHER, Toledo, Ohio. 


GREAT THOUGHTS FOR IHSICIANS 

on ^Esthetic Priciples of their Art, selected from 
the Works of Some of the Best Writers, 
Ancient and Modern. 

BY 

ALBERT W. BORST. 

COPIES MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

W. H. BONER & CO., 

1314 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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These volumes contain from 18 to 20 dollars worth of music in 
each year. The various articles give a great amount of information 
of permanent value. It is a peculiarity of The Etude that its 
articles are of substantial and lasting worth. Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


PALMER’S 

PIANO PRIMER. 


15th EDITION. 


Notes mill Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 

Wm. Mason, Mr. Wm. M. Sherwood, 

Mr. Albert It. Parsons, etc. 

It is CONCISE ; it is exhaustive ; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters of 
commendation of it have been received from the most 
prominent musicians in more than twenty different 
States. It is adopted as a standard work in most of 
the Colleges in America. Its sales have been phenome¬ 
nal. Its price is very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em¬ 
bossed, $1.00; in Board covers, 75 cents, and in paper 
covers, 60 cents. Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 

Lessons in Musical History, 

BY 

JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; espe¬ 
cially designed for the use of schools and literary insti¬ 
tutions. 

Address Publisher, 

Theodore Presser, 

1708 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

MUSICAL MOSAICS. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

Landon’s Reed Organ Method. 

Price $1.50. By CHAS. W. LANDON. Foreign Fingering. 

This Method is something entirely new. Every piece 
is especially arranged for the Reed Organ. They are 
selected from the best composers. Each piece is copi¬ 
ously annotated, analyzed, and every possible help given 
the pupil as fo the best way of practicing and learning it. 
Pieces are carefully graded. Every difficulty is first 
prepared in an easy and attractive form. The Reed 
Organ Touch is clearly explained (a hitherto neglected 
feature). Phrasing is successfully taught. The whys and 
wherefores of every point are clearly given. Many special 
and beautiful Reed Organ Effects are fully illustrated. 

Send for a Sample Copy, 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Technicon. 

A MECHANICAL APPLIANCE 

FOR THE 

Development of Piano Technic. 

Price, Teacher’s Size, - $22.50. 
Price, Student’s Size, - $12.00 


Liberal deduction to the profession. 

Send for circular giving full information. 
Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MUSICAL AUTHORS. 

A GAME POR EVERY MUSIC STUDENT. 


PRICE 35 GTS., POSTPAID. 


The game, which consists of 48 cards, can be played by 
any number of players. The object of the game is to 
impress on the mind of the players the important events 
in the lives of 48 composers and musicians. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY PIANO PLAYER. 



FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


ARRANGED IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER. 


There are few really good collections of easy in¬ 
structive music. This album will be welcome as 
supplying a need with most teachers. They are 
pieces intended to form the taste of the pupil. All 
are closely fingered and edited. We consider that 
the collection cannot be excelled for formative 
pieces. 


By W. F. GATES. 


PRICE - - 81.50- 


The very best sayings on musical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of 

170 AUTHORS IN 600 QUOTATIONS. 

Every teacher—every student—should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci¬ 
nating. 

As a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 


AT east 16™ STnear FIFTH AVE.NX 

B IS THE OLD RELIABLE 

VIOLIN HOUSE OF 

AUGUST GEMUNDER& SONS 

GEMtta AHfYl 02JHS Gl/j1?H& 
pov^sfniHGs.nerAijyiw, 
.EXCHANGING, CATALOGUES* 


SELECTED 

CRAMER STUDIES. 

From the Von Billow Edition. 

PRICE 81.60. FIRMLY BOUND. 

LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 

The Volume contains the choicest of the Von Biilow 
editions, which are published in sheet form, in four 
books. This abridged edition can be used in most cases 
for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un¬ 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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.Arthur p. Schmidt, 

154 TREHIONT ST., BOSTON, MASS., 

MUSIC PUBLISHER, 

SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOB 

Henry Litolff, Brunswick, Germany; Edition Chanot 
(Violin Music), and the Vienna Conservatory 
Edition of the 

PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 


TEACHERS’ FAVORITES. 

A List of Standard Educational Works. 

Foundation Studies in Pianoforte Playing. 

By Stephen A. Emery. The very best method yet published for 
use with beginners, and especially adapted for 
children. Price 81.50, net. 


Head and Hands. 

By Stephen A. Emery. Fundamental Technique for the Piano¬ 
forte. An introduction to Tausig’s Daily Studies. 

Price 81.60, net. 

Preparatory Exercises in Pianoforte Playing. 

By Carl Faelten. Price 75 cts., net. 



NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

Founded by Hr III IOIO Carl Faelten, 
Dr. EbenTourjde.Ul MUolUi Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, ami 
Modern Languages. The admirably 
equipped Home affords a safe and inviting resi¬ 
dence for lady students. Calendn r Free. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

WEBER MUSIC HALL, 


The best, if not the only, School of Technic 

KNOWN TO 

PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS. 

TOUCH HI 
TECHNIC. 

BY DR. WM. MASON. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 1108 CtatMt St., 
PliMelpfoia, Pa., PnDliskr. 

IN FOUR BOOKS: 

PART I.—The Two-Finger Exercises 
(School of Touch). 


24 Short Melodious Studies for the Piunoforte. 

By A. D. Turner. Op. 30. Price, Pt. 1, $1.50; Pt. 2, $1.25. 

30 Easy and Melodious Studies for the Pianoforte. 

By Henry Maylath. Op. 163. In two books. Price $1.25 each 
book. 

100 Original Daily Exercises for the Pianoforte. 

By Edmund Neupert. Op. 57. Price 75 cts. 

13 Easy Octave Studies (in the Major Keys) for the 
Pianoforte. 

By A. D. Turner. Op. 20. Price 90 cts. 

Etude Albnm for the Pianoforte. 

A collection of Etudes for the Pianoforte, selected and arranged In 
progressive order. By Arthur Foote. Price $1.00, net. 


Cor. Wabash Avenue and Jaokson Street, CHICAGO. 


All branches of Music, Elocution, and Delsarte. Normal School 
for Teachers. 

Unsurpassed advantages at moderate rates. 

CONSERVATORY OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

Fall Term begins September 7th. 

Boarding at moderate prices. 

Catalogue mailed free on application. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 

Director. 


PART II.—The Scales Rhythmically 
Treated (School of Rrilliant Passages). 
PART III.—Arpeggios Rhythmically 
Treated (Passage School). 

PART IV.—School of Octave and Rravura 
Playing. 

PRICE OF EACH $1.00. 

THE ENTIRE SERIES OF 
Touch and Technic 


Special Studies in Presto Seales for Pianoforte. 

By Stephen A. Emery. Op. 20. Price $1.25. 

13 Etudes for the Development of Technic and Style. 

By E. A. MacDowell. Op. 39. 

Method of Pianoforte Technique. 

By Charles Buttschardt, with additions by Arthur Foote. 
Price 81.00, net. 

Two Pianoforte Pedal Studies. 

By Arthur Foote. For the proper use of the Damper Pedal. 
Price 35 cts. 


The Art of Phrasing. 

30 Vocalises by C. Gloggner-Castelli. Edited by G. Federlein. 
Book I, price $1.50. Soprano or Tenor, Contralto, 
Baritone, or Bass. 

Book II, price 82.50. Soprano or Tenor, Contralto. 

Progressive Vocal Studies for Medium Voice. 

By Alfred Arthur. Price 75 cts., net. 

Etude Album for the Organ. 

A collection of Etudes for the Organ. Selected and arranged in 
progressive order, with Registration, Pedaling, and Fin¬ 
gering carefully indicated. By Everett E 
Truette. Price $1.50, net. 


Etude Album for the Violin. 

A collection of Etudes for the Violin. Selected and arranged in 
progressive order by Charles N. Allen. 

Price $1.25, net. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms and Elements of Music. 

By Edwin M. Lott and O. B. Brown. Price 50 cts., net. 

Primer of Musical Forms. 

By W. S. B. Mathews. A Systematic View of the Typical Forms 
of Modern Music. Price 80 cts., net. 

Elements of Harmony. 

By Stephen A. Emery. A Clear and Concise Method of Teaching 
Harmony, used for many years by the leading conserva¬ 
tories and teachers. Price 81.00, net. 

Supplementary Exercises, Chants, and Chorals to 
Elements of Harmony. 

By Stephen A. Emery. Price 50 cts., net. 

Complete Graded Catalogue sent 
free upon application. 

Mall Orders solicited and promptly filled 
to all parts of the Country. 
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We are now 
Located 
In our 

New Quarters, 

122911231 

Chestnut Street, 

Where we Display 
The Finest Stock ot 
Musical Instruments 
In Philadelph ia. 

We are now 
Offering 
Rare Bargains 
In Every Department. 
Metronomes way below 
Usual Prices. 

Send for Catalogues. 

Special Prices to Teachers, etc. 
Mention The Etude. 


F. H. GRIFFITH & CO., 

229 andJ23l Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


comprise an original system for the development 
of a complete technic, from the beginner to the 
finished artist. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are: An active use of the pupil’s mind in techni¬ 
cal work, with the resultant rapid and thorough 
development; the application of accents, thus 
developing a true rhythm; a discriminating touch 
that leads to every variety of tone color and dyna¬ 
mic quantity, and an effective system of velocity 
practice that secures the necessary facility and 
speed of execution. All of which is applied to 
the artistic and expressive rendition of musical 
compositions. They are printed in separate vol¬ 
umes, in order to enable teachers who are stiff 
dependent upon some other system of technics to 
add to their present stock the particular part of 
Mason’s System which they happen to need 
Experience has shown that teachers differ greatly 
in their estimation of the relative value of the 
four elements in Mason’s System, and the publi¬ 
cation in separate volumes is intended to enable 
every one to select the particular part he desires 

The value of the Principle of Accentuation ap¬ 
plied to Exercises is now so generally recognized 
by all teachers and virtuosi that every book of 
technics now contains more or less of it Never 
theless, as Dr. Mason was the original discoverer 
of the principle, no application of it has been so 
ingenious and thorough as his. 

This work is a wholly new exposition of the 
subject, representing the ripened musical expert 
ence of the distinguished author, who is a teacher 
and a virtuosi by the Grace of God. 

We have never offered teachers more valuable 
works than these. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


NO. 9. 


FOR ANYTHING IN SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, OR MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SEND 

TO THE PUBLISHER OF “THE ETUDE.” 


THE ETUDE. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


A Monthly Publication for the Teachers and Students of 
Music. 

Subscription Bates $1.50 per year (payable In advance). 

Single Copy. 16 cents ' 

DISCONTINUANCE.—If yon wish the Journal 
stopped, an explicit notice must be sent ns by 
letter, otherwise, it will be continued. All arrear- 
ages must be paid. 

RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent yon will be 
printed the dote to which your subscription is paid 
np, which serves as a receipt for yonr subscription. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOME. 

Frederic W. Roat and family sail for Europe from 
New York on the 17th inst. 

Gustav Schirmer, the father of one of the largest 
music publishing firms in the country, died recently in 
Germany. 

The Chopin player, Yiadimir De Bachmann, has re¬ 
cently arrived in New York, and is preparing for the 
coming season. 

It is to be hoped the disgrace of the constant bicker¬ 
ings in the music department of the Fair will now be 
brought to an end. 

Jean de Reszke sails for America about the middle of 
September and opens with the rest of his company in 
Chicago, October 2. 

A brother of Joachim Ruff, Joseph Ruff, a.resident 
of Binghamton, N. Y., died recently in that city. He 
was a conductor and composer. 

Souza’s band is said to have been the musical success 
of the World’s Fair ; but from personal hearing we can 
say the work of Brand's Cincinnati band is very good. 

Mr. Emil Lteiii.ing delivered a lecture before the 
Teachers’ Institute at Evanston, Ill., on “ The Piano: 
What to Play and Howto Play.’’ Undoubtedly inter¬ 
esting and instructive it must have been. 

In closing a series of letters on America the repre¬ 
sentative ofthe London Musical News says: “ To pretend, 
as some Europeans do, that America is benighted as far 
as music is concerned is unjust.” These are kind 
words. 

Grand opera will be heard in the Metropolitan Opera 
House New York next season. Messrs. Abbey, Schaeffle, 
and Grau have booked an attractive list of artists. Operas 


given will be selected from German, Italian, and French 
works, including the latest works ol all schools. 

In speaking of Emil Paur, the new conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Martin Krause writes. 
“In losing Emil Paur we lose an executive artist ot 
many-sidedness, a director of eminent endowments, a 
musician of the most thorough education, and a man 
full of energy.” This is reason for hoping for fine work 
by this orchestra next season. 

The music of the World’s Fair is in a chaotic state. 
Mr. Thomas, the conductor, after a long dispute has re¬ 
signed, and his resignation has been accepted. . Mr. 
Wilson will soon follow him, and all the projected 
plans for the coming months are off. We will not see 
and hear the musical celebrities who were to come, 
and the efforts of the Fair authorities will be confined 
to furnishing band music at various places about the 
grounds and buildings. Organ recitals by eminent 
organists, including (to date) Mr. Wm. Carl and R. 
Huntingdon Woodman, with excellent programmes, 
have been given. These will probably be continued. 
Amateur concerts by various parties have also been 
given at the State buildings; but as a distinct and 
impoitant department the musical department of the 
World’s Fair is no more. Requiescat, in pace. The 
Exposition orchestra was divided on Tuesday, August 
15, into two parts and stationed in the Agriculture and 
Manufactures Buildings. One part was lead by Mr. 
Diedtricks, and his players did not seem pleased with 
their position. The other was under the direction of 
Max Bendix, and to judge by the conduct of the men, 
they felt it to be an imposition to be asked to furnish 
popular music for the vulgar crowds, albeit their pro¬ 
gramme included Massenet’s Phedre Overture, Greig’s 
Peer Gynt Suite, and Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances. 

foreign. j 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gives two concerts 
with orchestra in Berlin in October. 

Mr. Jules Riviere received £2000 for a simple song 
of thirty-two bars. He ought to be satisfied. 

A new opera, “ The Veiled Prophet,” by C. Villiers 
Standford, has just had its first performance. 

The judgment upon Mascagni’s “II Rautzan” is that 
in spite of many merits it is not an advance upon 
“ L’Amico Fritz.” 

The nineteenth performance of “Valkyrie” was 
recently given in Paris and was an excellent one. Thus 
does Wagner triumph. 

A collection of 650 letters written by Liszt to 
various well-known persons is soon to be published in 
an English translation. 

A new symphony by Miss Elfrida Andree, cathedral 
organist at Gothenburg, Sweden, was recently given for 
the first time. It is entitled “ Wrecks.” 

During the year 1893 over 6000 pieces of music will 
be published in France. In 1892. 9753 pieces were 
published in Germany and 5573 in France. 

It iB said that after a concert given by Liszt to a very 
small audience, Liszt invited those present to take supper 
with him. The next evening saw a full house. 


Italian musicans are preparing to present Verdi on 
his eightieth birthday with an album bearing the signa¬ 
tures of composers and musicians throughout the world. 

New works to be given during the coming season by 
the Berlin Philharmonic are Rubinstein s sacred opera, 
“Moses,” two cantatas, “ Feuerreiter and Elfen- 
gesang,” by Hugo Wolf, and “ Heldenklagen” for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, by Wilhelm Berger. 

A new pedal called the Roebe pedal has been exhi- 
bited in Germany. Four pedals are used, which may be 
coupled into two groups by a simple pressure of the toot. 
This Roebe system allows the sustaining of single notes 
or chords in the bass and middle parts or in the treble. 
It also makes it possible to produce new crescendo 
effects and, in duets, allows each player to use the pedal 
independently. 


A BROAD EDUCATION. 


The student who studies music alone fails to study 
music to the greatest advantage. All wholesome knowl¬ 
edge gained in other branches of learning adds so much 
to the intelligent comprehension of musical ideas. JNo 
really great musical artist has arrived at greatness by 
studying music alone. Inasmuch as the tendency ot 
high-orade conservatories is to broaden and amplify the 
lines of study, insomuch are they doing a work well-nigh 
impossible to the private instructor. I have by no means 
presented an exhaustive list of the merits of schoo for¬ 
mations. Many others occur to me, but time will not 
allow of their presentation in this paper. 

As in other lines of study, a banding together ot edu¬ 
cators has been found most serviceable in promoting 
knowledge and securing an education to the greatest 
number of a community or people. For example, onr 
colleges, schools of medicine, schools of law, public 
schools, etc. So do I believe that the musical interests 
of a people may best be subserved, and their musical 
education most surely, most rapidly and economically be 
secured, by the establishment and maintenance of good 
conservatories of music in every part of our land.—W. 
H. McChesney. Address before the Michigan M. l.A. 


_From the point of view of a teacher, when a pupil 

is hopelessly confused, the fault is in the teacher. V hen 
you are teaching beginners, take them slowly and care¬ 
fully through the first things. Be sure you have the 
first things. Don’t hurry for the sake of having them 
attempt to play what they cannot play for fear some will 
think they are not progressing. Use your conscience. 
If your pupil or the guardian is not willing you should, 
don’t yield to the pressure, better for the teacher to re¬ 
linquish the pupil. Several cases have recently come 
under the writer’s notice where pupils have been given 
pieces quite beyond their ability, because of the lack of 
preparatory practice, with the result of both teacher and 
scholars becoming hopelessly confused, the teacher los¬ 
ing patience, scolding, and informing pupils that they 
were stupid, could not learn music, and it was a useless 
waste of time to attempt it. Another teacher has taken 
the pupils, explained the why and wherefore of what 
they were studying, the construction of the scales, 
chords, etc., the results being very satisfactory and the 
learner surprised and delighted.— Holmes in the Musi ¬ 
cal Messenger. 
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SEEKING THE CAUSE. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 


There comes to the popular music teacher, and to *11 
other teachers, pupils who come short of success. If 
failure is acknowledged, it is generally put on the 
shoulders, either rightly or wrongly, of the teacher. 
Where the teacher has more show and pretense than 
qualifications, he may be rightly held to account for the 
poor work done by pupils. The teacher who has so 
little character as to rightly earn the contempt of his 
pupils will find that they will have but little faith in 
his instruction. If the teacher is irregular in lesson 
giving, his pupils will attain no success. The teacher 
who lacks tact and a practical common sense will not. 
make performers of his pupils, no matter what are his 
qualifications in the way of musical talent and education. 
A pleasing address, and a gentlemanly or ladylike bear¬ 
ing, are as necessary as is musical talent and education. 
In fact, without these attainable qualities, talent and 
education are next to useless. 

Where the pupil is to blame, there is a lack in some 
essential point in which they are generally wholly them¬ 
selves at fault. The pupil who is always going to do so 
well, but brings to his teacher more excuses than results, 
is clearly at fault. This class of pupils are always 
promising to do so well, but never accomplish anything. 
They are not always lazy, but generally lack methodical 
habits of study. These pupils should be held to regular 
hours of practice, but this can be done in private teach¬ 
ing only by the help of parents. 

The pupil who “would do good work if he could take 
of some more popular and better teacher,” or “if he 
could go to a music school, he would practice hard 
eight hours a day,” is a common specimen. Some 
change in conditions would make matters all right with 
them, they seem to think. The trouble with this class 
of pupils is with themselves, not with their conditions. 
Place them in new surroundings, at a music school, and 
they soon drop into their old ways and are as worthless 
as ever. The pupil that does not do good work in one 
place, or under a given condition, will do no better if 
placed in other conditions. The fault is in the pupil, 
not in environment. A reforming of self, not a change 
of place, is what must be accomplished if ever good 
results are attained. 

Another common class of unproductive pupils are 
those who put no real study into their work. They, 
perhaps, do the allotted amount of practice, but it is 
more of a repetition of useless and careless mistakes 
than of accurate playing. The thoughts of these pupils 
simply drift to anything and everything that happens to 
attract their attention. To secure satisfactory results 
from this class of pupils is not so difficult as to “reform” 
those of the class just mentioned above. The teacher 
should give these pupils pieces and Etudes that will 
require close attention for getting the time correct. The 
accent exercises, scales, and arpeggios of the Mason 
Technic will be particularly corrective. Playing scales 
in contrary, mixed, sixths, thirds, tenths, and canons, 
parallel and contrary motions, requires close applica¬ 
tion, and thus is as helpful as corrective. In the practice 
of dtudes and pieces set them at producing effects that 
require close listening and critical work, such as clear 
Blur playing, staccato, legato, different kinds and power 
of touch, to make given effects ; fingering in a uniform 
manner, as written in the text, hand position, and what¬ 
ever else is necessary, putting all in a form that will 
demand a careful and close attention. 

There is a numerous class who never have time to 
practice, the trouble being that anything that pre¬ 
sents itself takes their attention, provided it is interest¬ 
ing. Stories, novels, social calls and calling, sports, 
home duties, all take precedence to practice. The best 
way of correcting this class of pupils is to talk the case 
over with the parents and with them arrange to have 
practice done at stated hours. And if for any cause 
practice is omitted one day, it must be made up the next. 
This latter part of the arrangement has great strength, 
because to do a day’s practice and then to add to this 
the lost practice of the past makes an over-full day of it, 


and proves a task that the pupil will be careful not to 
often bring upon himself. Parents need to learn that a 
continuous and unbroken course of practice is absolutely 
necessary if their child is to make satisfactory advance¬ 
ment. They, not the teacher, must teach the child that 
music must be attended to before sports or recreation. 


SOMETHING FOE PARENTS. 


BY A. M. AVERY. 


Parents, first of all, should make up their minds to 
have their children obey implicitly what the teacher 
tells them, whether it agrees with the parent’s or child’s 
ideas or not. 

The ignorant fault-finding which parents do is most 
discouraging to children, who think, and rightly, that 
whatever father and mother say is law, and it is ex¬ 
tremely aggravating to instructors, who know that it is 
unjust and is doing great harm. 

I have had a child come to a lesson with a nice little 
piece, which I have been working for weeks to bring to 
the point of perfection, and say, “ Mamma would not 
let me practice this any more ; she is sick and tired of 
it.” All my expostulations can never revive interest in 
the piece again, and the mother is much astonished 
when the time comes for a recital that her daughter has 
nothing to play, after all the lessons she has taken. 

Another comes with, “ Mother would not let me prac¬ 
tice those last exercises ; she says they are nothing but 
drumming ; there is no sense to them.” Of course, you 
have a perfect right to feel dissatisfied at times. There 
are many things in the practice of music which must 
look strange and even silly to the uninitiated, but my re¬ 
quest to you is: Do not make complaints of the teacher 
in the presence of the child, but go to the teacher him¬ 
self. 

He will be glad, if he be sensible, to know wherein 
you are dissatisfied. You may give him hints from your 
practical common sense which will be of value to him, 
and he will probably be able to explain his work to you 
in such a manner that your doubts will be forever set at 
rest. If not, give him up at once and select another 
teacher whom you can trust, and teach your child to 
trust him. 


ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 


The Spectator gives an account of certain experiments 
made to determine the sensibility of animals to music. 
In each experiment the violin would first be played, at 
first low and soft, then gradually louder and louder. 
The sharp, high-toned piccolo would then follow, and 
then the flute. The effect was often startling. The tiger, 
for instance, listened intently and with evident pleasure 
to the violin, but when the piccolo began was filled with 
the wildest rage, rushed up and down the cage or bounded 
across it, reared on its hind lees, shook its head and ears, 
and lashed its tail from side to side. The flute, however, 
calmed it at once, and, coming to the bars of the cage, 
it listened intently to it. The monkeys, who were ad¬ 
mitted to the concert, were affected in the same way as 
the tiger, but were not so violent in the expression of 
their emotions. The music of the violin was often so 
agreeable to them that they would drop their food and 
listen very attentively, while the piccolo almost invari¬ 
ably aroused their anger. The elephant preferred the 
flute, and was enraged at the sound of the piccolo, as 
was also the ostrich. _ The wild asses and zebras left 
their food when the violin began to play and ran over 
to hear it. The piccolo, however, soon sent them back 
agai n.— Exchange. 


Good practice and good playing is good musical think¬ 
ing. The pupil from his first lesson must be taught to 
play with his brains. His fingers are nothing but the 
tools with which he manipulates the keys, they are but 
slaves to his brain. He must get as perfect an ideal of 
each part of the lesson as is possible and then make his 
fingers give as perfect a rendition. The Brain is to 
sit on a throne like an Oriental monarch, with Thought 
for a right-hand supporter, and Will for his left-hand 
supporter, and rule the Fingers with the strictness of a 
tyrant, he allowing Musical Consciousness to be the 
king of kings. 


THE CHOICE OF PIECES- 


Two principles should guide and govern the Btudent in 
his selection of music. The first of these guiding princi¬ 
ples must be his own advancement; the second, the 
taste and capacity of those by whom he is surrounded. 
These two points must be made a matter of duty—the 
second not less than the first: for he who thinks only of 
his own advancement, and ignores the opportunity of af¬ 
fording pleasure to his friends, narrows his own nature 
and bluntB those sensibilities without which no high ar¬ 
tistic attainments are possible. 

Happy the student whose environment is cultured and 
artistic 1 To such a surrounding may we look for the 
advent of Genius. 

The lot of many, however, is cast among circumstances 
quite otherwise. Placed in the midst of those who are 
unable to appreciate music unless it possesses a catching 
melody and well-marked rhythm, a student is certainly 
at a disadvantage; but even then much may be done to 
mold the taste of the auditors and to secure that sym¬ 
pathy so necessary for the full development of an artis¬ 
tic nature. A recent writer has happily remarked that 
“ the wish to please is one of the most valuable spurs to 
intellectual industry,” and fortunately some of our best 
composers have provided us with many a sprightly ga¬ 
votte and tuneful waltz capable of giving pleasure to the 
least musically gifted of hearers. 

It must be remembered that not all light music is trash, 
and we must come down in order to lift up, unless we 
would alienate the sympathies of those whom it should 
be our desire to elevate. 

With regard to the student’s own progress, the stage at 
which he has arrived must, of course, govern his selec¬ 
tion of pieces. 

Supposing, however, that he is moderately well ad¬ 
vanced, a daily course of Bach is absolutely indispensable. 
One or two of Beethoven’s works also should be always 
under study. Few composers give such breadth and dig¬ 
nity to a performer as the great musician of Bonn. The 
study of his works will strengthen the intellectual side of 
the player and give robustness and character to his per¬ 
formances. 

One or more of the works of Haydn and Mozart may 
profitably be read through daily in order to gain grace¬ 
fulness of style and a clear perception of the outlines of 
form. 

The compositions of Chopin and Mendelssohn will also 
be freely drawn upon, so that lightness and elasticity of 
touch may be acquired. Many of their works, too, have 
the advantage of being so eminently tuneful and pleasing 
that both cultured and uncultured can enjoy them: they 
will, therefore, serve the double purpose spoken of at the 
commencement of this paper. 

The much underrated Hummel also has written many 
pieces which are calculated to be of great service to the 
pianoforte student. 

Schumann, of course, will not be forgotten by the per¬ 
former who wishes to cultivate ideality; the music of 
this writer, too is rendered of peculiar value by the 
happy mingling of the homophonic and polyphonic styles. 

When we have mentioned the names of Scarlatti, Han¬ 
del, Weber, Schubert, Bennett, Thalberg, Liszt, Henselt, 
Brahms. Rhein berger, Grieg, Rubinstein, Raff, and Mos- 
zkowski. we have by no means exhausted the list of 
composers whose works well repay study and with whose 
various styles the well-equipped student should be famil¬ 
iar. 


*— cvnjr upporiuuity or near- 

mg good music of all kinds, especially the performances 
of pianists of the first rank, whose programmes include 
those pieces which the student may be practising. Much 
valuable assistance may be thus obtained as to the proper 
rendering of involved and difficult passages, and phrases 
which beforehand may have appeared comparatively ob¬ 
scure and meaningless will, under the touch of a great 
artist, shine forth full of beauty and significance. 

Shall we play transcriptions ? With regard to arrange¬ 
ments and transcriptions, many purists profess to be ut¬ 
terly shocked at the idea of such things being considered 
as legitimate pianoforte music. As well object to a good 
steel engraving copied from a valuable oil painting 
Certainly the painting is to be preferred : but a good en¬ 
graving is not to be despised, especially if the painting is 
quite unattainable. 8 

When we remember that Bach arranged many of his 
own compositions, that “Fidelio” was transcribed by 
Moscheles under the immediate supervision of Beeth¬ 
oven, that Mendelssohn arranged for the pianoforte his 
own charming music to the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, that Chopin and Schumann, as well as many 
other eminent musicians, have written “arrangements” 
for the pianoforte, we are inclined to think it requires a 
considerable amount of boldness, not to say impudence 
utterly to condemn them. The question should be not 
are arrangements permissible, but are they well done 
A very useful acquaintance with the symphonies of the 
great composers may be obtained by good pianoforte 
transcriptions, and it is worth while to notice that Beeth¬ 
oven is said to have looked through and corrected arrange¬ 
ments of certain of his symphonies transcribed for the 
pianoforte by some other musician.—B. Mansell Ram¬ 
sey, in Keyboard. 
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THE ETTJDB. 


WHAT BRANCH OF THE MUSICAL PROFES¬ 
SION SHALL I ENTER? 

From the Standpoint of the Vocalist. 

BY MRS. WILLIS MERTON BRYANT. 

Having been asked by the editor to give my opinion 
upon the question, “ Which offers the best field for the 
young musician,—voice, violin or piano?” I begin 
with the firm conviction that of these three the voice 
offers much more in the way of happiness, education, 
refinement, and lucrative returns for the amount of time 
employed in its study than either of the other branches 
of musical culture. 

The questions which the earnest student should ask 
before attempting any particular field are the following: 

1. For what am I best adapted ? 2. Is my health suf¬ 

ficient for the pursuance of this study ? 3. Will it de¬ 
tract from other necessary work ? 4. If in ordinary cir¬ 

cumstances, the questions of the cost of the same, the 
ability to, from time to time, turn knowledge to lucra¬ 
tive advantage, and the number already in the field, 
will, of course, be important. 

To a certain extent the best field to be chosen depends 
entirely upon the individual, and behind all arguments 
in favpr of any is the supposition that the pupil has suf¬ 
ficient natural ability and ambition. We find, often, 
those who are not at all musical most desirous of follow¬ 
ing that profession, but we.believe that when the public- 
school system becomes more general and less crude, we 
will have but few who are not sufficiently educated to 
understand their own ability and fitness. 

Even in the case of the naturally unmusical, the study 
of voice culture is, in my mind, pregnant with influences 
more beneficial to him than perhaps his audience ever 
appreciate; but he should always undertake the same 
with knowledge of his own deficiency. A bad ear can 
in no way be educated so well as through the medium 
of the voice, and that this can be accomplished when 
undertaken at an early age I have seen proven. We 
cannot estimate, with our inferior knowledge of the 
exact working of brain, and, through its medium, the 
soul and mind,—what wonderful moral and educational 
influence this opening of an apparently closed avenue 
produces. 

We therefore state that for unmusical aspirants to the 
musical field, conscientious study of vocal culture, when 
begun at an early age, will be of great benefit. 

The position in which the pupil must be while practis¬ 
ing, and the short interval of continuous practice which 
is required in the good development of the voice, all 
tend to strength of the body and purification of that 
most vital part, the blood. 

In the case of piano, the number of hours the pupil 
must practice in order to make any apparent progress, 
the attention required by the mind during the time, the 
position of the body upon the chair or stool, the position 
of the arms, which is known to be most trying to that 
sensitive organ, the spine, all tend to weaken the physi¬ 
cal condition of the pupil. 

In the case of violin playing, there is also a strained 
position of the body, although much better than piano, 
as the pupil stands, and may change his posture. 

This question of health, although generally overlooked 
in the case of the aspiring student, is, in fact, the most 
necessary to his success ; for in whatever field labors of 
the musician may be, ill health is likely to close at any 
time his career. Therefore it should be a careful con¬ 
sideration, whether the physical condition is such that 
study will leave it still strong, or whether the continued 
practice of the subject in hand will be attended by de. 
struction of the forces from which the power is obtained. 

In considering for what the pupil is most adapted, 
health plays an important part, and the argument in 
favor of vocal study, at this point, is that, if good teach¬ 
ers are to be found in the community in which the musi¬ 
cian lives, the study of vocal culture will be of great 
assistance to his health, as from exercises performed for 
voice development is produced a like physical develop¬ 
ment. We find that other education can be continued 
with as much ease while studying vocal culture as alone. 
Yocal practice effects the opposite result upon the mind 
and body to that of other study, as it is a recreation 


rather than the tiresome task which violin or piano 
practice certainly becomes when added to the daily 
school routine. It is almost impossible for a young per¬ 
son to pursue faithfully and advantageously the study of 
piano at the time of school work without ruining the 
health. To continue this subject of vocal work as an 
aid rather than hindrance to facilities for fine education, 
we state also that the work of vocal culture can begin 
with as fair a prospect at the age of sixteen to eighteen 
as earlier. With young men it is perfectly useless to 
undertake the culture of voice until after the period of 
its change. The work of reading music, which can very 
advantageously precede extended voice culture, will 
soon be taught in all of our public schools in a manner 
best adapted to the young voice. The teacher’s lack of 
knowledge of voice culture work detracts at present from 
this system. 

Again, it is possible, and of great advantage, for 
pupils to take twenty vocal lessons in as many days, as 
ability to produce natural and beautiful tones comes not 
so much from practice as clear understanding, after 
which the practice can be pursued to advantage. 

Unless the study of any branch will produce upon the 
mind a moral and educational development, beyond its 
first uneducated condition, no assistance will be ob¬ 
tained of practical or educational good. Therefore we 
consider that the pupil in question should begin the 
work with the determination to continue as long as pos¬ 
sible, and to undertake all with the intention of master¬ 
ing each successive step. 

The cost of a good education in vocal art certainly is 
great, but the by-ways in which a little lucrative advan¬ 
tage may be obtained from time to time during study 
are more numerous than in either of the other fields. 

With a good education and a knowledge of methods 
of teaching, which ought to accompany all teaching 
work, those studying vocal culture can easily prepare 
themselves to teach music in schools, and thereby obtain 
assistance for further study. This work is pleasant and 
inspiring, as progress of pupils displays to great ad¬ 
vantage the possibilities of vocal study. Here again 
the advantage of this field is seen, as neither of the 
others could be pursued with daily work of teaching. 
Even a regular Bchool teacher may take the winter 
or summer vacation, go to some great teacher, take 
fifteen or twenty lessons, which will give work for the suc¬ 
ceeding year, and thus gradually progress until circum¬ 
stances give him a full year. 

Then there is choir work, which is obtainable to all 
good voices. There are classes of children which can 
be formed for reading and rote work, where no school 
music is found. Then as pupil advances, private classes 
in voice culture, which are much easier to obtain than 
instrumental classes, because this field is less crowded 
than that of the piano, and more sought for than that of 
the violin. 

Again, a pleasant and natural voice is pleasing before 
all the arts of education are obtained, while piano or 
violin must be near the ideal ere it can obtain spontane¬ 
ous applause. 

Where there is one person who would ever attract by 
power as violinist or pianist, there are ten vocalists, in fact, 
many, who have never for an instant felt any power in 
this direction, who would be surprised at the ability in 
their voice for development. 

We therefore consider the vocal field as replete with 
advantages to any one fairly gifted with musical ability. 


NARROW CULTURE OF MUSICIANS. 

A very frequent criticism uttered against musicians 
as a class is that they are “narrow minded,” meaning 
that they lack general knowledge and general culture, 
and that, away from their instruments, they are dull 
company. “ They know music, but they know nothing 
else!” is the reproach of the unmusical, a reproach 
which the musician invariably sets down to the score of 
ignorance. 

But is the musician right in this view? Is not the re¬ 
proach born, not of ignorance, but of culture greater 
than his own? 

When we consider the limitations of a strictly musical 
education we find this criticism not without foundation. 
The routine of the music student concentrates all his 
energies in one channel, consumes most of his time and 


strength in the early or developing period of youth, and 
shuts him out by virtue of his own overshadowing talent 
from the usual opportunities for general education which 
his less gifted companions enjoy. Contrary to general 
belief, musical artists are not “ narrow minded ; they 
are only absorbed, mentally and bodily absorbed, in the 
acquirement of one branch from the wide-spreading 
Tree of Knowledge. That this absorption creates abso- 
lute indifference to everything which the musical devotee 
deems “non-essential” is as undeniable as that such 
absorption exists. The weight of testimony from those 
in charge of conservatories and colleges of music is to 
the effect:— 

That the students will not avail themselves of the op¬ 
portunities offered by the management of these institu¬ 
tions to obtain culture in lines not enforced by the cur¬ 
riculum ; 

That they will not interest themselves in general lit¬ 
erature, even when most attractively presented in the 
form of lectures for which no fee is required; 

That they ignore other departments in art, care noth¬ 
ing for science or philosophy, take as little as possible 
of foreign languages, and study least of all the history, 
literature, and government of the United States of 
America. To this testimony may be added the experi¬ 
ence of a gentleman whose position as president of the 
largest and best known school of music in America en¬ 
ables him to speak with authority: “ I deplore,” said 
he, “ the lack of interest exhibited by our students 
toward general knowledge or general culture. We have 
to force them to attend the literary lectures or to learn 
anything outside of the special course they are pursuing 
in music. We urge our students to go abroad and con¬ 
tinue their musical studies after they graduate with us ; 
but before they go they ought to know whether Shakes¬ 
peare is living or dead.” 

All these things appear to the majority of music stu¬ 
dents quite unnecessary to their career as artists, and in 
this belief they consistently neglect these avenues of 
thought. . , ... 

But there is one point not yet mentioned, upon which 
they manifest an apathy almost incredible, and that is 
the point of personal physical culture. That they do 
not consider their personal appearance a “non-essen¬ 
tial” is proved by the special attention which is devoted 
to the toilet for concert or recital, the care given to the 
arrangement of the stage, the lights, the effect of the 
ensemble, and the endeavor to avoid fatigue or exertion 
on the day of the performance. If you speak to them 
on the subject they very readily agree that physical 
health and strength are a sine qua non for the artist’s 
career, and are really the foundation of his success. A 
good stage appearance is a strong point in the dramatic 
artist’s favor; but for the concert singer, pianist, or 
other soloist, the student seems to think it does not much 
matter—his talent suffices. The casket in which that 
talent is carried needs no polish to set it off. 

To this deep-rooted self-satisfaction we must therefore 
attribute the numerous offenses in their physical presen¬ 
tation before an audience. Awkwardness in sitting, 
standing, and walking, lack of self-possession and ab¬ 
sence of all grace of motion offend the eye before the 
musical talent has a chance to charm the ear. When a 
performer wishes to conquer the public he must not first 
ignore its love for the beautiful as it appeals to the eye ; 
the harmonies he evokes with hand or voice must have 
no interruption from the discord of his physique. When 
an awkward genius brings the world to his feet, it is by 
force of his geniuB and in spite of his drawbacks, but 
the merely talented performer should take heed lest he 
lay upon his talent a burden greater than it can bear. _ 

It Beems strange that students who pass moBt of their 
waking hours in learning to control instruments whose 
manufacture and sweetness of tone are the work of man, 
should not realize that they possess in their own bodies 
the most wonderful instrument ever designed, one made 
by God himself for the expression of that heavenly har¬ 
mony which is the secret of Creation. This instrument 
they have too frequently neglected to control, and it 
goes with them through life, uttering discords hideous 
and appalling. _ ... 

A little observation among piano pupils, for instance, 
will illustrate this assertion. Physical health and 
strength may exist where there is no physical culture. 
The necessity for continuous piano practice very often 
brings about physical evils which might easily be reme¬ 
died at first by counteracting physical exercises. Any 
deviation from the normal healthy carriage of the body 
or head is a note of discord in the physical framework. 
The rounded shoulders, hanging heads, crooked 
backs, depressed chests, one side shorter than the other, 
right hip and right shoulder higher than the left, which 
are frequently seen among pianists, are among the phy¬ 
sical sins they permit themselves. 


The clearness of the mental image, the perfection of 
ideal during the lesson, is what the pupil must strive 
for. Here is the reason for employing none but good 
teachers, for it requires an artist-trained teacher to give 
artistic ideals, and the pupils should try to acquire the 
ideal as clearly as it is given by the teacher .—Charles 
W. Landon. 
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THE ETUDE. 


Questions anfl ^nswei[s. 


[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this depart¬ 
ment. Please write them on one side of the paper only, and not 
with other things on the same sheet. In Every Case the 
Writer's full Address must be Given, or the questions will 
receive no attention. In no case will the writer’s name be printed 
to the questions in The Etude. Questions that have no general 
interest will not receive attention.] 

P. J. W., Si Eure Viele, Cal.—I f you can practise only two hours 
per day you had better devote one half hour daily to technic. 
Divide that time between two-finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, and 
octave study, giving the most time to the points in which you are 
weakest. You may find it advantageous, sometimes, to give the 
whole of your half hour to some one form of technique, using 
another for the next day. I should say that your present work was 
about fifth grade, verging into the sixth. As for Bach, you had 
better begin with his “Lighter Pieces ” (published by Presser), and 
afterward take up the “Well-tempered Clavichord,*' Vol. I. Use the 
Breilkopfaud Haertef“ Yolksausgabe,” and begin with No. 16, then 
Nos. 1, 2, and 21. Of Paderewski’s pieces, try the Scherzino, Op. 10, 
No. 3, The Legende and the Melody, Op. 16, Nos. 1 and 2, and the 
well-known Minuet, Op. 14, if you do not yet know it. Moszkow- 
Bki’s Op. 36 offers a very considerable variety and contrast of styles 
and contents, and all of them are worth study. Of his waltzes, try 
the Op. 17, No. 3, Op. 32, No. 3, and the Grande Yalse Brillante in 
A flat, published by Schirmer. “ Op.” is an abbreviation of “ Opus,” 
a Latin word meaning “work.” Op. 1 means the first published 
work of a composer, and so on. 

A. F. N.—1. The Tonic Sol-fa system is for learning to read vocal 
music. It has great and marked advantages over the common staff 
notation for vocalists, especially in singing choir and chorus music. 
Address Bigelow & Main, 76 East Ninth Street, New York city, who 
will send you circulars fully setting forth the claims of the system. 

2. The words “ Elevation, Verset, Graduel, Sortie,” etc., found in 
French and other organ works, refer to certain parts of the Catholic 
services. The pieces so named are suitable for playing during that 
part of the service. 

3. On the pipe orgau, use stops that are in unison with the voice 
for accompaniment of singers, except when a voice flats; then add 
a stop that gives a tone an octave higher than the voice. This sub¬ 
ject is treated practically and exhaustively by the great musician, 
Dudley Buck, in his famous work, “Organ Accompaniment.” This 
work should be studied by every organ student. 

H. F. E.—You will find exactly what you want for beginners in 
Landon’s “Pianoforte Method.” Its first lessons completely cover 
the ground that all beginners must go over. Its author has always 
delighted in teaching beginners, and also, as a teacher of teachers, 
he found a common want among them regarding the best manner 
of giving the first lessons, hence this work covers this ground com¬ 
pletely. The selections in this book are easily graded, and universal 
testimony says that pupils become at once interested in their work, 
and never find the “dragging period,” that time when the pupil can¬ 
not play well enough to play good music, and cannot read well 
enough to produce music. This method obviates the usual difficulty 
of this period in the pupil’s course. 

Mrs. M. L. A., Smith’s Basin, N. Y.—1. You are right. The first 
period of the adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, is divided 
into two clauses of four measures each. The first of these clauses is 
subdivided into two phrases; the second has no clausal division. 

2. There are usually only two subjects in a sonata piece; that is, 
two important subjects. Sometimes the intermediate or transition 
groups have ideas hardly less important than the two principal ones. 
When this occurs, it is always in sonatas laid out on a very broad 
plan. Frequently, in smaller sonatas, the intermediate groups are 
omitted entirely. The smaller the sonata, the fewer the ideas and 
groups. This answers also your question about the sonatina. The 
general plan of the sonata-form is always subject to more or less 
modification. The best way to study form is to study the works 
themselves, not depending too much on the schemes laid down in 
text-books. 

3. The third of a triad ought not to be omitted, as a rule; but it 
is sometimes, and the cases you cite are not objectionable. 

4. The term “chauging-note ’ is very objectionable, as being 
wholly meaningless. It is an unsuccessful attempt to translate the 
German word “ Wechsel-note,” which means a melodic tone put in 
for the sake of variety. I can best answer your question by stating 
this general principle: All tones either do or do not belong to the 
chord which occurs at the point where they are; if they do, they are 
“harmonies;” if they do not,they are “bye-tones.’’ No harmonic 
tone is ever a “changing-note,” which is simply a bye-tone not used 
to fill up a gap between two harmonic tones. Bye-tones used to fill 
up such gaps are called “ passing-notes.” 

N. R. C., Rockwell, Iowa. —1. I know of no great musical com¬ 
poser or artist who did not begin the study of music before the age 
of twelve. 

2 . Repeated notes in a legato melody, unless they are to be played 
rapidly, are best played with the “ up-arm,” and the same is true of 
repeated chords and octaves in left-hand accompaniments. 

3. The rate of speed differs more or less in waltz and march 

movements. If no metronome mark is given, choose a rate of speed 
such as would be convenient for marching or dancing, and you will 
not be likely to go far astray. j q F 

A. P.—When you hang the pocket metronome to a string from 
the ceiling, you increase its length by the amount of free string 
used ; this, of course, makes it swing very slowly, and when you 
shorten the tape to the ring, it still swings slowly, if still hanging 
from its string. To be of any use the metronome must be swung 
from the ring in end of tape, with the ring for the moving point. 


Then the figures give the correct number of to or fro movements to 
the minute of time. 

S. W. B.—Pupils should always listen; listen to exercises as well 
as to their playing of pieces. In scale and exercise playing the 
attention should be given to smoothness, pure tone quality, or, to the 
grading of power in cresc. or dimin., or to the shortness of staccato, 
etc., etc. In playing pieces, to tone quality, to the phrasing, cres- 
cendoing up to the climax of each phrase, to the kind of touch 
demanded for a given effect, and to know that the effect was well 
given. When the pupil listens he learns very much faster, and 
eventually learns to play music rather than mere notes. 

C. W. L. 

S. W. T.—I should as soon think of having each member of my 
family eat from a plate in the lap, each in a different room, Instead 
of meeting at the table, as not to have al 1 of my pupils meet for class 
work each week, where we would go through a course founded upon 
Mathews* “How to Understand Music,’* “Musical History Course,’* 
frequent musicales, etc. C. W. L. 

S. A. P.—When a pupil shows a disposition to oppose all that is 
told her, or to insist on some other way, the better course is to 
fall in with her idea, saying, “I would do so-and-so, but if you 
want to do it some other way there is no objection, so long as 
there is no desire or expectancy of improvement. However, the 
patient usually takes the doctor's prescription, and not the doctor the 
patient’s.” The pupil cannot oppose when there is nothing to 
oppose. The best way to have your own way is sometimes to give 
the pupil her way; for instance, when the pupil greatly desires 
harder music, I sometimes give her harder music, and that with 
emphasis. When the pupil finds that she can do nothiDg whatever 
with it, she is afterward inclined to take and study what is given 
her. 

I. W., Benton Harbor, Mich. —A man singing bass sings the 
music as written, not an octave higher. 

B. M. H., Norwalk, 0.—1. An accidental in one clef does not 
affect any note in the other clef. 2. The dates of J. S. Bach’s birth 
and death are 1635-1750. 

Mrs. F. M. H. F., Hannibal, Mo. — L’istesso tempo (in the same 
tempo) ought to mean, in the case you mention, that an eighth note 
in the f time has the same length as an eighth note in the § 
time. It would have been better if the composer had maiked his 
pieces for the metronome. As he has not, you can only play them as 
you feel the rate of speed ought to be. 

S. W. V.—Yes, all reed organs will give an after flutter of tone 
when the fingers are lifted off of and above the keys too suddenly. In 
leaving the keys lift the hand or fingers as suddenly as possible, but 
do not let them leave the keys entirely; let them remain on the 
keys lightly, yet not entirely off of them. This will do two things— 
firstly, prevent the two or more fluttering tones caused by the key 
rebounding, because it was liberated so quickly that its spring made 
it fly up beyond its level and drop back hard enough to make a bit 
of tone. Secondly, by letting the key up as quickly as possible it 
shuts off the tone without its flatting, but in this quick shutting 
off the fingers must not entirely leave the keys, as above explained. 
To see the force of this, put in all but one stop, and find an octave 
on the keys that are in good tune ; then let one key part way np 
very slowly, and you will hear it beat out of tune. So when keys 
are let up slowly and uniformly in the same chord, the keys speak 
somewhat out of tune, and of course, this is not pleasant. The 
above will furnish a hint as to how touch Is applied to good reed 
organ playing. , C. W L. 

^• Yes, and no. The accent effect can be given on the 
reed organ in two ways. By holding the accented note a very little 
too long, and by holding it its full time while the remainder of the 
notes in that measure are somewhat staccato. The “S/”can be made 
easily. At the instant of passing the fingers from the chord which is 
being played soft to the keys of the new chord, suddenly open the 
swell and press down both blow pedals, doing all of this at the 
small instant of silence between the two chords. 

W. A. F.—The distinctive difference in the reed organ touch as 
compared with that on the piano, is, that the reed organ requires a 
more critical listening—in fact, depends largely on careful listening— 
for its effects are very much modified by the strength of blowing, 
whether playing single notes or chords, medium power or full 
power. On the piano, touch is largely a matter of feeling. The 
same Is true to a smallerdegree in the reed organ, but critical listen¬ 
ing is especially necessary. Butgood listening demands a cultivated 
taste. One must know a good touch from a bad one. C. W L 

C. E. L.—1. dementi’s sonatinas may do as studies for the reed 
organ. However, it will be necessary to omit those movements that 
are not in the reed organ style, and those parts that run too high for 
the organ keyboard. The pupil that is using these sonatinas should 
also have good pieces,-pieces that are plainly melodious, pieces that 
are of interest to him. The Harmonium Albums of the Peters 
Edition are good, and so are the pieces issued in sheet music form 
by Mr. Presser. 

2. The first three pages of exercises in Vol. I of “.Touch and 
Technic ’’ are valuable on the organ, practiced both with and without 
blowing. 

3. It is not well to mark the fingering too fully. The hard places 

need to be fingered, and the places for passing the thumb under and 
for passing the fingers over the thumb. For beginners, the finger 
that plays next to the thumb should also be marked when the thumb 
passes under the hand, and the thumb when the fingers pass over 
the thumb. C W L 

8. B.—A definition of the word “classical,” as applied to music, is 
hard to make. Perhaps a definition that will satisfy a young pupil 
the best is a piece of music that has been in general use many years, 


because every musician considered it too good a piece to be neglected. 
A good definition is, “beautiful musical thoughts beautifully 
expressed.” The form in which a piece is written has to do with 
whether it is classical or not, bat it seems to take the test of time, 
with all the other qualifications, to really prove a piece to be classic. 

C. W. L. 

^ A T.—If you practice on the piano, and are far enough 
advanced to play Czerny’s “Velocity Studies,” analyze them carefully 
before playing, then play at a moderate speed, getting the fingering 
as well as the notes. Much of the poor reading complained of is 

nothing but poor fingering, this causing the halting and stumbling. 
Good readers read in advance of their playing, horizontally, by 
groups, and by the musical thought that the notes express. In 
analyzing, observe how frequently certain forms of notes occur, 
either in exact repetition or on other parts of the staff. Observe the 
scales and runs with the place for the lourth fingers, the reiteration 
of a certain note, especially this latter in accompaniments, i lay 
four-hand music. Read new music every day. Make all of your 
attempts at reading on music that is not too hard. C. W. L. 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS. 


BY MANSELL RAMSEY. 


With regard to the choice of pieces for a beginner, 
they should be of a tuneful character, possessing a well- 
marked rhythm and clearly defined form. They should 
have no insurmountable difficulties, as these would tend 
to discourage the learner and thus become great hind¬ 
rances to progress. On the other hand, a slight difficulty 
overcome is a stimulus to further exertion. Some of the 
pieces from Schumann’s Album for the Young are 
eminently suitable for beginners; others again are 
somewhat beyond the grasp of a child, hence some 
amount of discrimination is needed in their selection. 

Gurlitt has written some charming music for begin¬ 
ners ; mention must be made, too, of Beethoven's and 
dementi’s easiest Sonatinas, Heller’s Berceuse, and the 
easy pieces of Burgmiiller, Dussek, Gade, and Steibelt. 

In the case of a teacher experiencing any difficulty in 
the selection of suitable pieces for young pupilH, quite a 
safe guide may be found in the First Grade of The Musi¬ 
cian, by Ridley Prentice, where a large number of easy 
pieces are analyzed and explained. 

It is greatly to be desired that teaching on the lines of 
this excellent little work should become more general. 
We should not then have to deplore the existence of so 
many unintelligent performers as at present; the lessons, 
too, would be more interesting and less mechanical. 

It will not be sufficient, to make a beginner 
acquainted with the fact that a musical sentence ends at 
a given place ; the teacher should play the piece over 
with the endeavor to awaken the feeling for rhythm in 
the mind of the pupil. The imagination of a child must 
be appealed to also, in order that feeling and individual¬ 
ity may be developed. 

For instance, if a child has been learning Schumann's 
“ Merry Peasant,’’ the teacher should by appropriate 
suggestions and questions create a clear mental picture 
of a happy laboring man returning to his home on a sum¬ 
mer evening after the toil of the day has ended. He thinks 
of his good wife, who is probably preparing his evening 
meal, of his little child, who, it may be, is watching at 
the window to see. father come up the lane so that she 
may have a good-night kiss before she goes to bed. As he 
draws near to his pretty cottage with the roses climbing 
over the porch, his heart feels so full of thankfulness for 
all the blessings he enjoys that in spite of his fatigue he 
steps out gayly and his voice bursts out in a merry song 
ot joy. In this, and kindred ways, an impulse maybe 
gtven toward the permanent development of true artis¬ 
tic feeling. 

It is very desirable that whatever time can be devoted 
to daily practice Bhould be portioned out by the teacher 
according to the special requirement of each pupil. 

record of this practice should be scrupulously kept 
and regularly shown to the teacher, who may find it 
necessary to change the plan from time to time. 

1 he following words on practice are well worth quot¬ 
ing . Let your aim be, whenever you sit down to the 
’ “ 0t t0 ,, get up a S ain without having made 

As the pupil acquires some facility in playing, a few 

r.tr™".V k “ri t s b * a '“* d '»“• 

Remembering that, as Bacon says, “ writing makes an 
exact man, a certain amount of theory shoufd be given 

In w S80D 0 be car f ull y Witten out for the next. 
In this way common faults of notation, etc., can be cor¬ 
rected, and good habits formed which may be of im¬ 
mense advantage to the student’s after career, 
f m,i u a text-book is necessary, and as so many use¬ 
ful little books of the kind have recently been published 
there is no difficulty in procuring one suitable to the re 
quirements of the pupil. e 

., “ Care should be taken that what is of advantage to 
them (children) they should always do with deligh^and 
before they are weaned with one thing, should be 1timely 
t0 S ° me ° tber use * ul era pi°yment.”— The Key- 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

There is more need during the lesson hour of giving 
the pupil a concise and clear idea of the subject under 
consideration than is generally supposed.. The mind 
forms any often repeated brain-given direction of finger 
or wrist movement into fixed memory, and this is rapidly 
formed only when the mind has a concise ideal, a per¬ 
fect image of what and how to do. Advancement is 
secured through these brain memories. Such memories 
are only formed by the help of clear thinking and accu¬ 
rate work. There is need of showing the pupil exactly 
how as well as what to do. 

***** 

Hard passages are soonest learned from their musical 
side. After two or three playings with slow and pains¬ 
taking care, analyzing each note for time and fingering; 
then the player’s musical consciousness should feel and 
bring out the full meaning and import of the musical 
content at each slow repetition. Occasional fast play¬ 
ings should be tried, even at the risk of mistakes, that 
through the ear there may be secured a better mental 
inner consciousness, by which all future playings are to 
be guided—guided by musical feeling as well as by 
thought and will. 

***** 

Many carefully conducted experiments, amounting to 
a proved experience, show more and more the necessity 
of making the pupils show clearly in all of their playing 
the phrases, or sections, as some writers call them. 
Even at the first playing the pupil—except beginners— 
should play for an accurate finding of the phrases. In 
further practice every phrase must be made evident by 
clearly separating (rare exceptions occur when the last 
note of a phrase is the first note of the new phrase) and 
by a well-marked climax to each phrase. There are 
three essentials for good phrasing, separation, continuity 
within the phrase, and climax. The right kind of 
touch, accents, grade of force, and the right tempo are, 
of course, not to be neglected. Phrases in a piece can 
be found by listening and by critical reading. They are 
both musically and intellectually discerned. 

_ * „ * - 

* * * 

The art value of accents has not been half understood 
or appreciated, even by many of the celebrated concert 
piauists. The number of public performers who will 
passively go over all accents is the reason why the piano 
is not a popular instrument with concert-goers. There 
are pianists who can fill large halls and wake an audience 
up to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Well-marked accents 
and well worked up climaxes are a distinctive feature of 
their playing, but, of course, not the only feature. 
Pupils should be taught that it is as inexcusable a mis¬ 
take to play without good accenting as to play wrong 
notes or in false and unsteady time. But accenting is 
not piano pounding. With the great majority of pupils 
accenting is best taught as soft playing between 
accents. 

* * * 

But the subject of accents is one that cannot be fully 
treated in the columns of The Etude. A good and 
practical book on Accenting is yet to be written. Exist¬ 
ing works are far from making the subject clear, and are 
not altogether free from errors of statement. Of course, 
every kind of measure has its own accents. Besides 
these there are many expressive accents that well-edited 
pieces indicate. The importance of well-edited music 
is but feebly understood by the rank and file of music 
teachers. Clear print, good paper, and correctness of 
notes is but a beginning toward making a good edition. 
Fortunately, several of the best musicians of the present 
time are giving their best efforts to making correct and 
fully annotated editions of standard and classic music. 
Such well-edited works are as valuable to the music 
teacher as are commentaries to a minister. 

* * „ 

* * * 

Many pupils get into a habit of giving their best 
efforts during the lesson hour to framing excuses, 
explaining why they did not do the passage correct ; 
“ they thought it was so, or so.” They are inclined to 
show how some of their former teachers taught. They 
are far more concerned to fully excuse faults than they 


are to as fully understand the points being explained by 
their teacher. This class of pupils are sensitive; this 
is good; but their sensitiveness should be turned to 
helping them to more fully understand the new lesson 
rather than to excusing faults of the past lesson. In 
fact, sensitiveness is a necessary part of an artistic 
temperament, but it must be made to help, not allowed 
to hinder, progress. 


HOW MAY PARENTS ASSIST THE TEACHER? 


BY CHARLES W. PETTE. 


This subject in all its phases has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon. True, in one particular we have heard 
very much of the subject, viz., that particular wherein 
the parents are enjoined to insist upon systematic prac¬ 
tice by the child. This phase of it has been discussed 
so thoroughly, to the exclusion of other phases, that one 
would be almost tempted to think that this was the 
summa summarum of a parent’s duties. 

One duty that we seldom see referred to is that of 
listening to good music. Bear in mind I am not speak¬ 
ing now of the child, for he or she is supposed, of course, 
to be given every opportunity to listen to good music. 
But the parents should embrace every opportunity to 
listen to the best performers and performances, for 
generally the parent possesses little or no musical knowl 
edge. The discriminative faculty becomes remarkably 
developed by a faithful attendance at good concerts, re¬ 
citals, etc. I have known parents who have had no 
particular liking for good music, but who have attended 
concerts as a duty, to become very good judges of the 
excellencies of a performance, and, of course, with the 
development of the power to criticise, the parent’s 
power for good over the child becomes incalculable. 

Then, too, the parents should be familiar with musical 
literature; biographies, essays, and even theoretical 
works should be read. Bishop Vincent, of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church and the Chancellor of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, said to our 
graduating class of ’85 that the Chautauqua Circle was of 
great benefit to the parents, because if they had been de¬ 
prived of the advantages of a college training, they 
could through the C. L. S. C. get the same outlook 
that was possessed by their college-bred children, and 
although the systematic training and mental disciplin¬ 
ing of the college would be missed, yet there could be 
a companionship between parent and child that but for 
the C. L. S. C. would not have existed. 

Something like this is what I am pleading for for 
parents whose children are receiving a musical training. 
The parents should take such an interest in the studies of 
their child that they can lend assistance in its efforts to 
climb the musical mount of Parnassus. The teacher, 
being with the child for one or two lesson periods a week, 
cannot do it all. Get hold of some little anecdote of the 
composer or performer and use it at some period when 
the child may seem diffident—some story of struggle and 
attained success. You don’t know how it will revive the 
flagging interest of the child. Invite good performers 
into your home for your child to listen to, and if oppor¬ 
tunity offers converse with such performers before your 
child as to the means by which they achieved their suc¬ 
cess. Encourage musical associates for the child. In 
these and many other ways you can arouse and hold the 
child’s interest and ambition, and thus be a wonderful 
assistant in its efforts to obtain a musical education. 


While first impressions are the foundation upon which 
the pupil builds his structure to stand or fall, musically 
considered, yet “reform ” is possible even when wrong 
habits are of long standing, provided the pupil can be 
convinced of the necessity and desirability of the reform¬ 
ation. This is as true in the reforming of bad musical 
habits as it is in reformation of character. The full con¬ 
sequences of the wrong and the great advantages of the 
right must be impressed upon the pupil’s mind. The 
final results in either case are so great and important, 
that it is well worth while for the teacher to give some of 
his best thoughts to devising ways to meet each individ¬ 
ual difficulty.— Chas. W. Landon. 


ILLUSTRATING MUSIC LESSONS. 

BY ERNEST HELD. 

Of all the means employed to impress facts and the 
enormity of faults upon the minds of music students, I 
have found none more effective than illustrations, be 
they made by words or by quick pencil sketches on the 
margin of the music. 

The too much outstretched long fingers of a pupil 
playing scales, arpeggios, or finger-exercises may be 
likened unto the long toes of a frog, whilst the well- 
rounded fingers could be compared with and illustrated 
by a cat’s paw. The words “ Frog” or “ Cat” will 
suffice to bring the fault to the pupil’s mind. How much 
does the unsteady time remind one of the uneven steps 
of a little child or limping man! The picture of an 
old grandfather’s clock with swinging pendulum would 
hit the fault. 

The bad habit of striking false notes or chords at first, 
before touching the right, can be illustrated by stepping 
deliberately into black mud, bespattering immaculate 
garments. 

The uncertain, faltering, and often failing touch of a 
distant key or chord, points to its parallel and cure, the 
deliberate aiming of a circus rider in leaping through 
paper hoops on the back of a horse or a boy leaping 
over a ditch full of water ; both measure mentally the 
distance at first, then leap and light at the right place. 

Holding one hand low and flat and the other curved and 
several inches higher, in playing simultaneous passages, 
should be shown up by hitching together in a team a tab 
horse with a small pony. 

For correction of the habit of many beginners, to in- 
crease the tempo of a piece, suggest or draw a horse 
drawing a canal boat;—that horse never runs 1 

A light staccato touch can be illustrated by a boy or 
girl tripping lightly on tip toe, whilst chords or notes 
marked pesante find their simile in the ponderous feet of 
an elephant. If a gentle melody has a chord-accompani¬ 
ment, the latter should not awaken in the listener the 
image of a peasant with wooden shoes and walking along 
with clumsy, heavy steps. 

The separate touch of both hands, the left usually 
anticipating the right, in playing unison passages, should 
be corrected by hinting at the slipshod way of walking in 
heavy-heeled loose slippers. 

So is the loose way of attacking and leaving chords 
reprehensible; it would enrage the conductor of an 
orchestra if one instrument after another were to come 
in or leave off playing. 

The phrasing of a piece can be likened to the motions 
ofafine balletdancer; the smooth legato passages, ending 
in light staccato notes and followed by a long, accented 
note on a syncopation, reminds one of the sliding mo¬ 
tions of the feet, followed by a quick, elastic leap on tip¬ 
toe, and then a swaying, undulating motion of the body. 

Many hints in regard to expression can be given to 
pupils by a few words or slight sketches when playing 
pieces. Take only, as one example, Beethoven’s 
Funeral March, in Sonata, Op. 26 : The theme opens 
with a funeral dirge in the middle voices, followed by 
moans and lamentations in the diminished seventh chord 
D, C flat; then one may hear in the second part, in 
Aflat major, the roll of drums and the blast of war 
trumpets, the occasion of “ la Morte d’un Eroe,” re¬ 
turning to the first dirge-theme. 

In fact, there is no limit to such illustrations, which a 
live teacher might use to good advantage in his lessons; 
and they are well remembered, as I have had frequent 
occasion to note, when meeting in society some gray¬ 
haired lady, perhaps already a grandmother, who re¬ 
minds me of some of my sketches on her music to 
impress some habit or fault or mode of expression on 
her mind when she took lessons in her early girlhood. 


Music breathes and undulates. It has form, both in 
minute details of accented beat or in the climax either 
of single phrase or of the development of a series of 
phrases toward some perspective point. No less should 
the dynamic properties of fundamental basses, accom¬ 
paniment, contrapuntal interruptions and imitations, 
and of leading tones, modulation, suspension, syncopa¬ 
tion, and resolution be artistically proportioned and 
delivered.—W. H. Sherwood, Musical Record. 
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ENCOURAGING PUPILS. 


BY FRED. A WILLIAMS. 


Encouragement is an absolute necessity to the student 
of music, and especially to children. I think if parents 
would ask their children to play for them (not tell them 
to go and practice) better results might be had in a 
great many cases. Even if the child has only an 
exercise to play, if the parent will listen to it as they 
would to a piece, and always give them credit for what 
they do well, it will encourage them a great deal. 
Nothing pleases children more than to know that their 
playing pleases others. This also gives them confidence 
in themselves, and one must have confidence to 
become a successful performer on any instrument. 
If the parents understand music, so much the better, for 
they will at least know when • the child is practicing 
right or wrong. Parents often bring about in their 
children a feeling of dislike for practicing, at the very 
start, by seeming too anxious to have them practice. 
Children do not like to be driven ; and I think that a 
great deal better results may be sometimes secured by a 
little coaxing. It is time to tell them they must practice 
after one finds that they will not practice without being 
told. Children who practice of their own free will are 
certainly more apt to become successful players than 
those who have to be told to practice. Most children, 
when they begin the study of music, have a desire to 
learn to play, but if they do not care to learn it is a 
waste of time and money to give them lessons. Sup¬ 
posing, however, that they love music and wish to learn, 
it only remains for the parents and teacher to give them 
the proper encouragement, and success will be assured. 
Some teachers do not give their pupils as much en¬ 
couragement as they ought for fear those pupils will 
become conceited. Of course, pupils who are naturally 
a little conceited do not require as much encouragement 
as the more timid ones. However, a little conceit is 
not a bad thing sometimes (especially for the pianist), for 
it does away with timidity, and it is a well-known fact 
that timidity and successful piano playing do not go well 
together. 

SHOULD A MUSIC TEACHER BE AN ORGAN¬ 
IST AS WELL AS A PIANIST? 


BY ALBERT W. BORST. 


spend so much of their efforts on the technical difficulties 
of the modern brilliant school. 

6. There is still another argument in favor of combining 
the two instruments, which ought not to be omitted, 
although it is one that will not meet with universal 
acknowledgment. Many young students, especially 
such as have spent a good deal of time in such European 
cities as Paris, Leipzig, Berlin, etc., are from their en¬ 
vironment, as well as from motives of ambition, tempted 
to regard their art solely from the Bohemian side. Now, 
as one of the greatest missions of music is to transport 
us into a more elevated atmosphere, then a close 
relation with some church will often be of the highest 
advantage. Hegel says that “ Religion elevates the 
thoughts of artists; so that we expect a higher revelation 
of beauty than were otherwise possible.” 

7. To the country teacher, the part of organist is gen¬ 
erally the main stepping-stone for his upward path. He 
has opportunities for being heard both on the piano and 
organ, and so getting a teaching connection which the 
pianist might easily envy. 

Audi alteram partem. One of the standard objections 
against studying the two instruments together is, that 
the firm touch of the one is antagonistic to the light 
touch requisite for the other. In olden times, when 
digital force was necessary to make the keys of the 
church “ kist o’ whistles” consent to utter a tone, 
there was undoubtedly some justification for this ob¬ 
jection. But the weight of finger-pressure in our im¬ 
proved modern instruments assimilates so exactly with 
that of the piano that the old argument must be ruled 
out of court. In evidence of this, we find artists, from 
Mendelssohn to C. Saint-Saens, equally at home on both 
instruments. 

To many, the additional expense is an item for 
serious consideration. It is often possible for a teacher 
to make some concession when he finds a willing pupil 
who candidly states his difficulties. At least some 
portion of the time might be taken from that meted out 
for the piano instruction, equally as a comparatively 
short period suffices for a good pianist to have a work¬ 
ing knowledge of the organ. And it cannot be too 
wffiely known that a good grounding of the piano must 
precede all instruction on the latter instrument. On 
the principle that “it is only by knowing other things 
that we know any one thing,” as well as that it proves 
financially a sound investment, we advocate that the 
pianist should, sooner or later, make friends with the 
organ. 


time he felt the direct pinch of want, and no musical 
work was too humble for him to try. He arranged 
cornet solos, four hand adaptations of operas, and even 
tried to get an engagement as a chorus singer in one of 
the cheap Boulevard theatres. When, years afterward, 
he became the intimate friend of King Louis of Bavaria 
(it may be remembered that it was at this court, cen¬ 
turies before, Orlandi di Lasso won wealth and renown) 
Wagner for the few last years of his life lived as a 
prince. In Venice, where he spent the vacation that 
terminated in his death, he had a retinue of servants 
and attendants, a family tutor etc., and he lived in a 
palace fit for a king; when he composed, his study was 
decorated to correspond with the subject on which he 
was at work, and laces, fine velvets, flowers, and per¬ 
fumes lent their aid in stimulating the inspiration of the 
great composer of music drama. The picture is in vivid 
contrast to the poor Schubert dying almost alone, and 
to Mozart buried like a pauper, but Wagner was the 
modern exception, and there are to-day more poor and 
struggling musical talent and perhaps geniuses than 
there ever have been wealthy musicians .—Boston Mus¬ 
ical Herald. 


NATIONALITY OE MASTERS OF THE PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


All knowledge being additional power gained, the 
reply to the above question would, to a general observer, 
be altogether in the affirmative. The pianist—especially 
such an one as intends to be a specialist—may, however, 
look at the matter from this light: Can I get a better re¬ 
turn by spending part of my time and money in studying 
the organ? Let us look into some of the special advan¬ 
tages offered to an organist. If the advantages prove to 
be so many as to be a fair offset to this expenditure, and 
assuming that the study of this instrument be not detri¬ 
mental in any way to progress on the other instrument, 
then the answer is self-evident. 

1. By reason of the sustaining tones of the organ, we 
are better able to acquire a strict legato touch. As it is 
now admitted by all first-class teachers that the singing 
tone on the piano is that which is most difficult to learn, 
our first point seems a strong one. 

2. 1' or the same cause as just named, students are 
taught accuracy, especially with regard to the duration of 
note values in the polyphonic style. 

, 3 ‘ An onanist is generally a more cosmopolitan musi¬ 
cian than he who is merely a pianist: many branches of 
the musical art which are part of his calling are seldom 
offered to the latter. For example, he has constant prac¬ 
tice in accompanying both solo and chorus voices. He 
has to undertake the drilling of said voices. He is fre¬ 
quently called upon to exercise the gifts of extemporiza¬ 
tion and transposition. 

4. The organ affords a great variety of tone-coloring 
second only to that of the orchestra. 

•5. The music written for the instrument, being chiefly 
of a broad, dignified, and massive character, the study of 
such acts as a check on the taste of so many pianists who 


Our German friends will not be pleased with the 
summary of the nationality of the greatest piano com¬ 
posers and players of the present day, though their 
record up to a recent date was pre-eminent. This is 
from the Evening Post :— 

“For a longtime most of the great pianoforte com¬ 
posers and players-the Bachs, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann—were Ger¬ 
mans. But with Schumann the list of Germans great 
m this department practically came to an end (unless 
we except Btilow and Brahms), and the field was left 
open for Slavic and Hungarian competitors. Russia 
gave us Rubinstein and Paehmann ; Hungary, Liszt and 
Joseffy; Scotland, D Albert; but the land preeminent 
for pianists is Poland. Chopin was a Pole, and so was 
the brilliant young Tausig, who, had he not died at the 
age of thirty, would, in the opinion of his pupil, Mr. 
Joseffy, and many others, have surpassed even his 
master, Liszt. Rubinstein, too, was half a Pole bv 
descent. Little Josef Hoffman is a Pole, and now, to 
cap the climax, Mr. Paderewski has appeared ; so that 
musically speaking, at any rate, it is safe to say, ‘ Koch 
zst Polen mcht verloren ” 

Paderewski is certainly a marvelous performer. In 

A b l* ° ne Hving riva1 ' Rubinstein. We 
cannot but doubt, however, the competency of most 
persons who become such enthusiastic advocates of one 
great player in comparison with another, to decide 
Beyond a certain point the differences are so fine thai 
only genius can estimate genius; or technical accuracy 
AdvocaU* perfeCtlon of technique. A T . Y. Christian 


WEALTH AND POVERTY OF MUSICIANS- 

Probably Nero, the Emperor of Rome, was the richest 
musician that ever lived, but it may be contended that 
he did not make his wealth in the musical profession 
Yet this is only partially true, for many of his courtiers 
were glad to curry favor with him by flattering his 
musical vanity and paying him enormous sums for his 
professional services, and he is said once to have re 
ceived a sum equivalent to $30,000 for one nieht’s 

the bluIh erV1Ce8 ’ Wh ' 0h PUtS the PriCe Paid t0 a Pa ‘ li ‘o 

Among the real composers of the old school we seek 
m vain for a wealthy man. Palestrina lived and died 
poor, although not in extreme poverty. Di Lasso came 
the nearest to being a rich man, because of the constant 
friendship of the Duke of Bavaria. Handel lost a for¬ 
tune in trying to establish Italian opera in London but 
subsequently regained more than this amount bv the 
great success of his oratorios. His friend Mattheson 
was wealthy, but made his fortune rather in diplomatic 
service than m music. Beethoven died at least well out 
of the reach of poverty, spite of the fact that he re D re- 
sented himse f as very poor to those who came to him 
in his last illness. After his death there were several 
bank certificates and bonds found hidden away in odd 
corners of his chamber. Bach was poor throughout his 
career, a fact to which his very large family may have 
contributed. At his death, to the everlasting disgrace 
of Leipsic, his wife was allowed to go to the poor-house 
where she died. Mozart died so poor that he was buried 
" l a c °iim° n grave in the Vienna cemetery and all 
trace of his body has been lost, although there is a 
certain doctor in Germany who claims to possess his 
skull. Schubert was probably the poorest of all the 
great masters, and some of his songs were sold for the 
munificent sum of twenty cents 1 At his decease °t was 
difficult to raise enough money (by the sale of his few 
effects) to bury him Wagner is a representative of the 
two extremes, wealth and poverty. In Paris at one 


When One Ceases to Grow He Ceases to Live.- 
Music is making such giant strides in our country that the 
music teacher of ten years ago is now decidedly behind 
the times if he has not taken pains and given much 
effort to keeping up with the recent advancements in 
the music-teaching profession. The best teachers are 
now working on the idea that the pupil must be kept 
interested in his work, and that to do this the technical 
material given must be such as will seem a pleasure to 
the pupil and not a task. It is now known that rapid 
and substantial advancement is best secured when the 
pupil directs all movements used in playing by a direct 
mental centre and effort of the will, and, fortunate* 
this mental and will control adds interest ^ the pupil* 
work. From the complete analysis given all tW 

‘° Up te ? hnic - ;t is now known where and howTo 
direct the pupil’s efforts. All teachers know how sense 
less it is to practice the whole nip™ „ “w sense 

instead of working up the difficult A ° Ver 

selves This IHpA P v h U passa «es by them- 
e yes 1 his idea has been applied to the whole field 

cL h hn j° A" 3810 "’ S ° that now the pupil’s work 
can be directed to exactly what will do him V . 

good in the shortest time with tb P 1 A m ° 8t 

expenditure of tuition fees It is tb ^ exertlon and 

that leads in th. [*«" “■<*» 

ha. th, ,„ g ..t h„, “ d 

remain longer with their teacher and become fine 
formers. It is self-evident that this class of p upi 3 
the ones who most willingly pay good nn». / . 6 
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To Mrs J.T. Boutelle. 


SACRED SONG. 

“The Shadows of the Evening hours.” 


F.G.RATHBUN. 
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VALSE CAPRICE. 
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NACHTSTUCKE Nol 

Nocturne. 


Schumann composed these pieces in i8$9 at Vienna. He writes concerning them to his betrothed (Early 
Letters); “/ wrote to you concerning a presentiment, I had it in the days from March 24 to 27 w en at 
my new composition" (probably No. 1.) In it occurs a passage to which I continually reverted; it is as if 
some one ground u O God” out of a heavy heart. In the composition I always saw Funeral trains , 
unhappy despairing people, and when I had finished and was long seeking for a title, I always came bac/c to 
this', “Funeral .Fantasy'.' Is it not remarkable? In composing, too, I was oftenso wrought up that tears flowed, 
yet I knew not why and had no reason for it. then came Theresa's letter, and now all was clear to me 
(his brother lay dyiny.) And in a later letter, after he had given the ‘Funeral.Fantasy’’ the name Noctur¬ 
nal PiecesWhat do you say to my calling them -, l. Funeral procession, 2. Odd assembly, 3 . Nocturnal revel, 

4. Round with solo voices. Write me your opinion? 

To the advantage of the pieces these superscriptions, which find their justification in the above descri¬ 
bed state of mind of the Composer rather than.tn his tones, have been omitted and the player's imagination 
can supply the Nocturnal Pieces, so rich in moods and deeply felt, with images of his own. 
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a/This initial number of the 9et, poised between the keys of A minor and C major, is of a solemn, dirge - 
like character its prevailing moods being heavy grief and sacred consolation. Technically considered it 
consists of two elements, a melodic phrase of three notes in eighths and sixteenths and a series of five 
chords of a subtle shifting character and possessing a melodic outline. Study to give the utmost promina- 
nce to the solo phrase and deliver the chords with the most undulating variety of nuance Secure at all 
hazards sufficient variety to prevent solemnity from degenerating into monotony. 

b Change the pedal at each new chord, hence in the first seven measures, four times in each measure 
the purpose being to secure that extra resonance and freedom of tone when all the sympathetic str¬ 
ings of the piano are permitted to vibrate. 
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Noeturne 4. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































C The oneness 6f the rhythm will drop easily into dullness unless the player, with delicate feeling and 
judgment, should enliven with emotional shading in both voices, the principal motive which here appears 
slightly changed in character and canonically treated. 

should here and in both voices in the subsequent measures, be energetically 

Nocturne 4. 


d The motive sy; —-J- 
marked. 
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e At^hilF^ble organ point be sure to shift the pedal with each chord, for a literal following of the pedal 
mark by extending through the measure would generate an intolerable jangle ofconfusion. Pronounce the 
r,:-with oreran-like firmness and retain it with the finger. ocurne 
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CRADLE SONG. 


Wiegenlied. 

(A H 2 ) W. Schauseil Op.9.No.2. 

Softly a nd tenderly. ---— 4 — 
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(A) The pedal here will make the connection between the notes on the third and fourth beats. 

(B) The echo-like effect caused by repeating the first four measures softly must not be lost sight of. 

(C) It is necessary that the right hand should be legato. The thumb must slide from D to C, to Bt and 
to A and not be lifted. The fifth finger must go under four without a break. 
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ON COACHING PUPILS FOE EEOITALS. 


BY LOYD BA1LY. 


To appear for the first time with untried pupils before 
an audience, perhaps critical and already satiated with 
concerts, is an ordeal the teacher naturally approaches 
with trepidation, but by using a little forethought and 
common sense, recital giving, as I have learned by 
happy experience, need not be a bugbear to be dreaded 
by either teacher or pupil. 

The piece to be played should be thoroughly learned, 
finished up to the limit of the pupil’s capacity, and laid 
aside several months beforehand. 

Thorough learning usually includes memorizing, 
whether notes be used for the public performance or 
not. 

Individuality decides this question. I have had some 
pupils who play without notes as though they were 
improvising ; others, who are freer and more spontane¬ 
ous when using notes. And as perfection of interpreta¬ 
tion is the ideal point, it can never be sacrificed to 
appearance, nor the impression of cleverness given by a 
memorized rendition. If a pupil memorizes naturally 
and reliably, as many do, I have never yet seen fit to 
interfere with the method of doing it. But if he finds it 
difficult, or is apt to stumble and lose himself, I insist 
upon a thoroughly philosophic plan. The trouble arises 
not from forgetting what the tone should be, but from 
uncertainty which key to touch to give the tone desired. 
Training the ear in interval and chord relationships is, 
of course, necessary here. 

Ab a piece is anlayzed and resolved into sections, 
periods, phrases, and motives, it will be found that in 
each of these divisions there will be one or more special 
points which seem to stand prominent and around which 
the rest of the notes used to express the thought 
naturally group themselves. Be sure of this point, and 
the gist of the whole passage is mastered. In this way 
a difficult composition can be resolved into a series of 
guide-posts by which the player can pass easily and 
securely from the first note to the last. 

The “ guide-posts ” must, of course, be firmly fixed 
in the mind, and there will be little difficulty about 
this ; the brain usually does firmly and well what it has 
to do if the thing is once seen clearly and without too 
much confusion of details. Thus, as every player knows, 
a long, intricate sequence passage may be perfectly 
learned and firmly fixed in a few moments by simply 
memorizing the first figure and knowing in which direc¬ 
tion the sequence leads. 

In coaching a pupil on a memorized piece I am 
accustomed to stop him anywhere I see fit for a sugges¬ 
tion, and always require him to begin again from the 
same point without commencing back a brace or two for 
a fresh start. 

Memorizing by feeling about the keys with the 
fingers is not to be thought of for a moment; and when 
I find a pupil is inclined to do this while his eyes and 
thoughts roam vaguely in space, I break it up very sud¬ 
denly by requiring him to tell me what key he has mod¬ 
ulated to, or play the passage with one hand alone, or 
resolve it into chords and name them. The eyes and 
the attention should be steadily fixed upon the key¬ 
board. 

Two or three weeks before the recital, coaching 
begins. A few days of concentration brings the piece 
back to the same point of finish at which it was dropped. 
All further work is steady advancement. In the months 
or weeks of rest the pupil has gained in muscular con¬ 
trol, in musical conception, in brain, and in character. 
Bringing stronger powers to bear upon the work imparts 
to it fresh life. The piece seems to sparkle with points 
not seen before and almost to have become new. Insist 
upon this re-study being done with the greatest care. 
A day before the recital is too late to alter the fingering 
of a passage unless you wish to hopelessly confuse the 
pupil. 

This is the hardest time and the teacher’s severest 
test. The pupil begins to suffer fright, and it is utterly 
impossible to anticipate what form of mania his ner¬ 
vousness will take next. He imagines his piece is not 


pleasing, or that it will not “ take,” or that he will “ die 
at the last minute,” or that he‘‘never can play well 
enough in the world,” or he is “so afraid he will be 
frightened,” etc. Here, as ever, patience, firmness, and 
common sense are invaluable. Nervousness is to be 
expected. If a pupil has not sufficient sensibility to be 
nervous he could not play. But nervousness need not 
be humored, and I have never yet seen any one who 
could not by resolution gain sufficient self-control to do 
good public work even while nervous. “ Stage fright” 
is mostly a matter of imagination. It is more often 
apprehended than experienced. When one is actually 
seated upon the stage before the familiar keyboard, the 
sea of expectant, interested faces seems so friendly that 
it brings a feeling of relief and inspiration which causes 
the reality to be much less unpleasant than was an¬ 
ticipated. 

Every detail of the recital should be carefully planned, 
so that nothing may occur to create friction at the last. 
I even recommend to my pupils a complete trying on of 
the stage costume several hours beforehand: and this 
practice is not an unimportant factor. It simply must be 
made sufficiently loose to permit perfect freedom of the 
body, especially of the arms, shoulders, and waist. I 
have never had any difficulty about this with my pupils, 
as they are all trained in the Emerson system of physical 
culture. If possible (and this is very important) a pupil 
should try the piano beforehand that he is to play upon. 
If he has never played in a large room or hall, explain 
to him and prepare him for the difference he will notice 
in the sound of the instrument; otherwise it may dis¬ 
courage and disconcert him. 

If notes are used it is best to have some one to turn 
the music. The player then has nothing to think of but 
interpretation, and it also prevents accidents ; a breeze 
may blow across the stage, and the music desks of con¬ 
cert pianos are proverbially treacherous. 

Always aim to send a pupil on the stage in good 
spirits. A confident, cheerful bearing upon the part of 
the teacher is infectious. Give the pupil the impression 
that you believe in him thoroughly and that you feel sure 
he can do what you have given him to do. A bright 
remark or an encouraging suggestion at the stage door 
is often enough to start a student hopefully to his work. 

If the recital is to be given in the evening I make 
every pupil promise me that he will rest at least one 
hour in bed during the afternoon. 

A young girl of nineteen in a bad fit of the nerves said 
to me once, “ But I can’t sleep, and it will do me more 
harm than good, because I shall think all the time.” 
“ We will try it, anyway,” I replied. In the evening, 
when the audience was thundering with applause as she 
left the stage, I said, “ Well, you did not fail after all, in 
spite of the hour of rest, did you!” 

Most important of all, the pupil must believe thor¬ 
oughly in what he is going to do. He must have con¬ 
fidence in the value of his piece as a musical composition 
—confidence in its power to charm and touch the 
emotions of his audience, and confidence in his own 
ability to explain and express its meaning. 

A modest student, conscious not of himself, but of the 
dignity of his calling, will by his force of character 
inspire an audience with the thoughts he utters, benefit 
those in whom he delights, and win respect for his work, 
himself, and his teacher. 


TEACHING IN EUEAL DISTRICTS. 


BY NELLIE R. CAMERON. 


Regular habits of practice are of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to successful progress in music. I have found the 
following plan for securing regular practice very success¬ 
ful. At the first lesson, a regular amount of time is 
agreed upon, usually an hour a day during school 
months. If at the following lesson, the pupil reports 
that the amount agreed has been practiced, he receives 
a credit ticket. A certain fixed number of tickets en¬ 
titles the pupil to his choice of several pieces of sheet 
music (selected by the teacher of course, to insure that 


they are a proper grade for his advancement). I have 
found that these selections are studied with more inter¬ 
est and pleasure than those which they purchase them¬ 
selves. With children too young to be ready for sheet 
music, the bright colored chromo is usually a favorite 
reward. Of course the time required of younger child¬ 
ren should not exceed twenty or thirty minutes. 

The weekly or monthly class meeting greatly promotes 
class spirit and enthusiasm, as well as stimulates indi¬ 
vidual exertion. Usually this class must be graded into 
two divisions, senior and junior. At this meeting, his¬ 
tory and biography are studied and discussed. Ear 
tests are more successfully carried on than at the private 
lesson. Selections played by members of the class also 
furnish excellent preparation for recital. Musical 
games, written examinations and many other plans of 
occupying the time will suggest themselves to a wide¬ 
awake teacher. Musical “spelling bees” and scale 
tests—(correct fingering etc.), are useful and inter¬ 
esting. 

My pupils greatly enjoy practicing simple eight-hand 
pieces for piano and organ. It is the best drill on time 
that I know of. I wish that some of our composers of 
children’s musical literature would furnish us some first 
and second grade arrangements of this sort for use in 
recitals, etc. 

Written exercises are of great value to pupils in 
learning staff notation. Let the teacher write above 
about a dozen staves the letter names of a group of 
notes, for instance the first five letters in key of E in 
every possible variety of interval. 

The writing out of scales and cadences composed of 
primary triads is also an excellent drill in the rudi¬ 
ments of harmony. The pupil is led to discover these 
from the scale intervals and a few simple rules given by 
the teacher. 


HINTS FOR AMATEURS ONLY. 


Always go to a party or reception with a determina¬ 
tion to be angry if you are not invited to sing or play 
the piano ; but when you are asked say that you do not 
remember anything and then rattle off a difficult concert 
aria or a Liszt Rhapsody. 

After your rival has sung say to her with smiling 
amiability, “ I am so glad your throat is a little better.” 
Undisguised jealousy is only allowable in a professional 
singer; the amateur must reach the goal in a round¬ 
about way. 

If you are asked what music you prefer your answer 
must depend upon the mental condition of the ques¬ 
tioner: if he is ignorant you may speak fearlessly of 
Palestrina and Hiindel; if he is wise you will show wis¬ 
dom by allowing him to decide for you. In society, 
tact is more useful than wisdom, and it is always well to 
remember that in flattering the egotism of others they 
will dower you with a portion of the high opinion that 
they have of themselves. 

Always sing in a foreign language; people who do 
not know any better will imagine you to be a concert 
singer. If questioned on the subject say that English 
is harsh, ugly and guttural, and that the Italian with its 
broad open vowels is the language of angels. Then, ac¬ 
cidentally, say once or twice si signore; when you will 
be taken for a Neapolitan or a Venitian and your ignor¬ 
ance of your own language will be excused as the inex¬ 
perience of a foreigner. 

Never sing or play music within your capacity ; aim 
for the gigantic even if you never rise above the ridicu¬ 
lous. When you make mistakes frown at the piano, 
blow imaginary dust off the keys and wipe your fingers 
on your handerchief. Then when you are through say 
that you are accustomed to play on an Erard or any 
other piano except the one before you. 

If you are accompanying yourself sing in one key 
and play in another. The effect is striking and often 
irresistible. 

Imitations on the piano of the music box and the 
guitar are always in order and always attractive. It is 
true that the real thing is better than your imitation, but 
there are a great many people who do not care for 
reality. For example, what one of your friends would 
care to exhibit potatoes in their parlor; but if you paint 
a potato as true to life as if it were photographed in 
colors what one of your friends would not be eager to 
frame it and hang it on his wall ? It is the same thing 
with imitation men and women : dress them fashionably 
and they will be preferred to the real article. 

Always have a musical idol and ostentatiously wor¬ 
ship it in public, that is, if you are a woman ; but if you 
are a man be your own idol and expect people to osten¬ 
tatiously worship you .—The Leader. 
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DOES PIANO PLAYING PAY? 


BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 

Not long since this inquiry appeared in the Question 
and Answer column of The Etude, and was answered 
decidedly in the negative. The statement was made in 
substance, if not in these actual words, that all Ameri¬ 
can pianists, while occasionally receiving something in 
the way of pecuniary reward for public playing, and 
always deriving more or less indirect benefit from it as 
a means of advertising, were obliged to teach for a liv¬ 
ing ; that mere playing, no matter how good, could not 
be made to yield even a moderate subsistence. 

While this assertion is in the main based upon facts, 

I should like, in justice to the few who are exceptions 
to the rule, and to the many who might like to become 
so, to qualify it somewhat and to make a few suggestions 
from the standpoint of some years’ experience in the 
concert field, which may be of interest to the aspirant 
for success as a public performer. 

It is alas true that the unalloyed interest in piano 
playing as such is lamentably meager among the mass 
of American citizens at the present time. It has always 
been one of the great unanswerable conundrums to me 
that, considering the thousands in every city and town 
who buy pianos and spend time, strength, and money 
freely trying to learn to play them ever so little, there 
should be so very few who really care to hear them 
played, even by the best professional artists. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that vanity is a much 
stronger element in humanity than the love of art; so 
that where there are twenty who enjoy the personal im¬ 
portance and social distinction of being heard and com¬ 
plimented as performers, there is scarcely one who 
derives any satisfaction from merely listening. But just 
why there should be any importance or distinction 
attached to doing something which nobody wants done, 
is beyond my power of guessing. Still, the fact remains; 
and it seems to point to an instinctive, half-reluctant 
admission on the part of the very persons most bored by 
music, that it is or ought to be something highly enjoy¬ 
able. 

But a doubtful pleasure, only half recognized as such, 
is not and probably never will be a commodity which, 
meeting a universal need, can command in open market 
its own unvarying price. Pianists must to some extent 
create the demand as well as furnish the supply. 

There is however in every community a small minority 
of the best, the most refined and intelligent people, who 
are always interested in and in sympathy with all forms 
of art effort. It is they who read the best books, attend 
the best lectures and dramas, who display, so far as 
their :eans permit, real discrimination in the choice of 
pictures ; and it is to them and to them alone that the 
musician must look for genuine appreciation and en¬ 
couragement of his work. His real public is necessarily 
“ small and select.” 

By the way, how pathetically familiar that couplet of 
adjectives becomes to the young concert pianist who is 
foolish enough to read the criticisms of his own concerts ; 
but there is comfort in the thought that it is a public 
worthy of his steel. Its appreciation is his legitimate 
reward, its opinion his criterion for self-criticism. It is 
a narrow and limited sphere of effort and influence, if 
you will, but a lofty one, to serve the highest needs of 
the best, most perfectly developed of one’s species. 
Can there be a nobler, prouder vocation, in this life 
where all must serve their kind in some capacity? 

After all, when candidly considered, what reason or 
justice is there in a musician’s feeling of pique or chagrin 
at the limited size of his audiences? If to secure as 
public performer the attention and applause of the 
largest possible Dumber of people at any cost, is one’s 
ambition, it is within the power of almost every man to 
attain it. Few indeed are the persons who have not 
some talent, some faculty, or at worst some physical or 
mental peculiarity, which, if persistently developed 
with one-half the effort necessary to entitle them to 
rank as peers of the great musicians, will enable them 
to pose before their kind as clown, as wrestler, as low 
comedian, as member of a minstral troup, as prodigy or 
as curiosity, and thus to attract, astonish or amuse the 
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public en masse, by appealing to the common, universal 
sentiments of humanity. Even if one’s talents are so 
limited as to be strictly pianistic, by playing with his 
toes, or amputating all the fingers of one hand and be¬ 
coming a thumb soloist, he could doubtless play to 
greater audiences, numerically considered, than ever 
would listen to his best efforts in a legitimately artistic 
line. 

No averagely endowed person can come to the age 
of twenty without realizing these facts. Not only in 
music, but in every other calling, one must decide 
whether he will use what faculties he has to pander to 
the lower interests of humanity, trusting to fill his 
pockets and win a certain kind of notoriety thereby; or 
whether he will develop the best that is in him, and 
struggle to equal the best that is in others, for the sake 
of his ideals, knowing that he must necessarily thus 
appeal to but a small quota of his fellow-creatures. It 
is impossible, by one and the same course, to win both 
the respect of the elite and the applause of the bourgeois 
of the race. One or the other must be dispensed with. 
The musician’s choice is free and deliberate. If he 
choose the better part, he knows what to expect, and 
has no right to complain when his expectations are 
realized. 

This view of the question, while it soothes the legiti¬ 
mate self-esteem of the concert pianist, is, however, not 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of his creditors, or the 
needs of his family. The number of those who value 
his services justly and derive full benefit from them, that 
is to say, the number of those who love music for its 
own sake, though steadily increasing as general culture 
advances, is still so small that the mere announcement 
of a piano recital, no matter how good the performer, or 
how interesting the program, will hardly sell tickets 
enough in the average town to pay the hall rent. Other 
elements must be invoked, besides pure musical interest, 
to secure anything like financial success, or anything 
like the general attention and semblance of general 
popularity necessary to give to the affair the proper im¬ 
portance in the eyes of the public, and so reach the very 
class who are most in need of it. 

These collateral factors which must be recognized and 
utilized as accessories in concert management, are of 
many kinds and varying degrees of respectability. The 
general desire of the philanthropic few to improve the 
many, and share with them their higher culture and 
advantages, inciting them to use their personal influence 
to increase the attendance; the efforts of earnest teachers 
to interest their pupils in the better class of music and 
to stimulate them to more finished work ; the desire of 
musical clubs to secure special opportunities for their 
members, and of schools to afford their students the best 


possess not only musical ability, unflagging ambition, 

endless patience and endurance, but a certain admixture 
of practical sense and the faculty of adapting means to 
ends. He must learn to take humanity as he finds it, 
and utilize its foibles, as well as its virtues, for its own 
good, as well as his personal profit. 

Given these conditions, piano playing can be made to 
pay, despite the obstacles above-mentioned; not a 
princely income, of course. Those who cherish the 
delusion that very large pay for very little work is the 
only suitable compensation for their valuable services, 
are bound to be disappointed in this as in most voca¬ 
tions. But a fair and entirely respectable livelihood, as 
compared with other callings, may be counted upon in 
return for a fair honest year’s work. 

I refer here, of course, not to the occasional European 
celebrities, who blaze like meteors in our musical firma¬ 
ment for a season or two, and then disappear again, after 
transmuting a goodly quantity of American curiosity and 
love of the wonderful into good American gold, by the 
potent spell of a foreign name, eccentric manners, and 
factitious notoriety. I am speaking of the plyin, straight¬ 
forward American pianist, who is simply doing genuine, 
meritorious, art work, year after year, for about the 
same public, and holding his place by his own efforts, 
without the aid of fictitious glamour, or laudatory flourish 
of trumpets. 

I would not for worlds be suspected of attempting to 
depreciate the consummate genius of a Padereswski, 
from national prejudice or other motives. No one more 
cheerfully or unreservedly recognizes and reverences his 
superior pre-eminence as artist than myself. But I do 
contend that it was not his superior ability alone, or even 
chiefly, that swelled his audiences to such unprecedented 
size. Of the many thousands who paid their good 
dollars to hear him play, there were not more than a few 
hundreds, perhaps not evep that number, who could for 
their lives have discriminated between his performance 
and that of many a good resident pianist, if both had 
been behind a curtain ; and there was a vastly larger 
proportion of those who went merely because it was the 
fashion, and who would not again cross the street to 
hear the best program ever given by Rubinstein himself, 
if his name chanced to be plain Smith, and he were 
known to reside in an adjoining town. Public fads 
always pay handsomely for a time, but never last; and 
it is useless, even if it were desirable, for the American 
pianist to attempt to compete in creating them. It is 
only from recognition of real worth in his work by the 
few competent judges in each community, whom the 
masses follow to some extent, that he can rely for con¬ 
tinued success. 

Concluded in Next Issue. 


THE LACK OF PUBLIC SYMPATHY FOE 
MUSICAL AKT. 


educational advantages and artistic models, partly for 
the benefit of the students and partly for the credit of 
the school; these are some of the better class of 
motives serving as willing allies to the real love of 
music. Then in second rank come mere curiosity, the 
desire to see a celebrity, or the vanity of being able to 
say one has seen him—which, by the way, is only to be 
counted on for one appearance—the mere habit of imita¬ 
tion also is a strong factor, the feeling that one must do 
as others do, the dread of being left out of what is con¬ 
sidered the thing ; and not least, perhaps, is the restless 
desire to be going somewhere and be entertained. Not 
to be ignored either is the eagerly grasped pretext of a 
place to take one’s best girl to, for the sake of the walk 
home afterward, for which purpose a piano recital will 
serve in a strait in towns where opportunities are scanty, 
in default of some stronger attraction in the shape of a 
circus, minstrel troupe, or dog show. 

All these complex elements, and many more which I 
have not space to enumerate, are always unitedly active 
in bringing together that great, curious conglomeration, 
that hydra-headed entity, an audience ; and the influence 
of each of them is represented as a delegation of greater 
or less numerical force. 

It cannot be denied that certain aspects of this truth 
are decidedly humiliating to the pianist, and must be 
forgotten or ignored when on the stage, or woe to artistic 
enthusiasm ; but each must be carefully considered and 
calculated upon from a business standpoint. The pro¬ 
fessional pianist, to succeed as a public performer, must 


While we cannot deny that the public are very fond 
of music, we have good reason for affirming that they 
have little genuine sympathy with art. If any musical 
incident is placed before them in strongly attractive 
terms, they will go, out of curiosity, but with no desire 
to help the undertaking along. They seem to have no 
local pride in the successful productions of our citizens ; 
but if these go abroad and become recognized celebrities, 
they pull up their shirt collars, and strut about with an 
air of magnificent importance, saying: 11 That’s us!—we 
did it!” as though their liberality had fostered the talent 
which the world admires. This is Pecksniffian, to say 
the least of.it, and though it is a cheap salve for con¬ 
sciences not easily abraded, it does not deceive those who 
have the interests of art at stake, as to the fact of the 
selfish callousness of this self-satisfied public, to all their 
efforts in the cause of art. 

Consider music alone. What does not society owe to 
the beautiful art 7 Half the houses in the city owe a 
large proportion of their social enjoyment to its human¬ 
izing and refining practice. In our churches, where once 
the pulpit orator was the attraction—this came after re¬ 
ligion was superseded by fashion—the most secular and 
sensuous music now is relied upon as a means of drawing 
congregations to the sacred edifices. Men of all associa¬ 
tions march to music, and men are blown to their graves 
by cornets and bass tubas. The theatres make music a 
special attraction, and the Italian opera companies are 
the idols of the various classes of our music-loving public. 

Music and its professors literally owe nothing to the 
public; the public, on the contrary, are largely their 
debtors. What little patronage has been vouchsafed has 
been grudgingly and selfishly given, for we seriously 
believe that no such thought ever entered the head 
of any one of our citizens as to subscribe or purchase 
his ticket on the principle of encouraging or benefiting 
the cause of art.— American Art Journal. 
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LETTEES FEOM A COUNTRY TEAOHEE. 


BY F. HERBST. 


No. 2. 

A successful modern novelist makes one of his char¬ 
acters say that thinking is a bad habit. No doubt, he 
is correct, but he fails to give us either a remedy for the 
disease, or to show a way to avoid the consequences. 
I shall have to confess, then, that I am a victim to this 
habit, and my last attack occurred while I was looking 
over the columns of The Etude. 

“ A new way to teach such a thing, So-and-so Conser¬ 
vatory method, system of Prof.-,” meets our eye 

everywhere. New methods, new ideas, new systems, 
new remedies by the dozen appear in the musical papers, 
until the poor country teacher begins to feel that the 
pace set by the leading members of our profession is a 
very hot one, and quite beyond his powers. But the 
bad habit of thinking saves our reason from “ tottering ” 
on its throne. An examination of the fundamental laws 
of teaching will simplify our task to a refreshing extent. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways of teaching, 
by imitation and by precept; although the dividing 
line is not quite as distinct as would at first appear. 

To teach by imitation is the comparatively easy way. 
“ Do as I do ” is nothard to say, and with talented pupilB 
the apparent results are astonishing. It is the way par 
excellence of the “brilliant performer,” saves a great 
deal of thinking, and shows off in great style. The diffi¬ 
culties begin when the scholar wants to or has to change 
teachers, or leaves off his lessons altogether. He then 
finds that,lacking the teacher’s showing, he cannot solve 
any difficulty for himself, is practically unable to learn a 
new piece, and stands still or goes back at an alarming 
rate. 

To teach by precept divides itself into three proposi¬ 
tions: 1, an appeal to the senses; 2, axioms or self- 
evident propositions; 3, reasoning. 

The appeal to the senses is, or ought to be, used 
always in mechanical work. The preliminary work of 
distinguishing keys and degrees are taught by sight. 
The comparative contrast of p and / is solely the 
province of hearing; and the legato and staccato 
problem is essentially an appeal to the sense of touch. 

Axioms or self-evident propositions are applied to 
the problems of time and the like. For instance, a 
half note is twice as long as a quarter-note, because one- 
half is twice as much as one-quarter; or, in short, be¬ 
cause words mean things. 

Teaching by reasoning includes all those problems 
which are solved by means of combination, analogy, or 
cause and effect. 

All methods of technical development are primarily 
and principally bound to work by the first and second 
means, aided by memory. Give mechanical explana¬ 
tions for mechanical requirements ; show how two keys 
in the board must look to make the consecutive sounds 
legato; show how the interval of a third looks in the 
book, and then how it looks and feels on the keyboard. 
Make the scholar criticise each effort for himself, and 
wake his self-consciousness by questions to that effect. 
Not only does this transform a monotonous finger exer¬ 
cise into an interesting problem, but it gives the scholar 
the possibility of doing good work in the absence of his 
teacher, since he knows how it should be done, and can 
recognize the correct result when attained. The teacher 
is saved the disagreeable task of setting the same lesson 
over again; the pupil will know and tell whether the 
problem needs more practice. 

In the application of methods it is necessary to dis¬ 
criminate, since there are no two pupils exactly alike. 
Musical talent presents three different phases : talent 
for melody, talent for time and rhythm, and talent for 
harmony. The pupil possessing talent for melody will 
be able to learn his school songs easily and sing them in 
tune. The pupil with talent for time and rhythm will 
keep step in marching, and in singing will give the dif¬ 
ferent note values sharply pointed. Talent for harmony 
can, of course, only appear when several tones at once 
are brought to the pupil’s notice, and it finds expression 
in the persistent return to the keynote and its chord, 


accompanied at first by a dislike to accidentals and 
modulations. 

One of these three kinds of talent is found in nearly 
every one ; and this fact explains the universal love for 
music. Two kinds together are found often, and form 
“ musical talent ” in the common meaning of the phrase. 
Cases where all three are united happen very seldom 
and constitute “genius,” especially if accompanied by 
perseverance and creative faculty. 

It is easy to see that this difference in talent must in¬ 
fluence to a large degree the possibility of using any one 
method with a given scholar. The capacity in which he 
lacks must be shown him, the need of its combination 
with the others must be explained, aud the way to 
acquire it pointed out. 

Lack of melodic perception must be corrected by 
showing melodic contrasts. At first, the sharper the 
contrast, the better the result (martial music, pastor¬ 
ale, scherzo, reverie). 

Deficiency in feeling for rhythm can be supplied by 
differentiating sharply the accented and unaccented 
beats of each measure. Don’t forget to show the differ¬ 
ence between one heavy followed by one light beat and 
one heavy followed by two light beats (march, dirge, 
waltz, mazurka). 

Absence of harmonic talent, where it is really absent, 
and not only defective, is the most difficult to treat. 
The reason for this is, of course, that discrimination 
between the discord allowed for its possibility of resolu¬ 
tion or continuation in a changed form, and the discord 
in its narrower meaning is a matter of experience. 

A careful, patient study of chords, especially in their 
broken forms, accompanied by the training of the ear, to 
perceive and name intervals, followed by the study of 
harmony, is the only thorough remedy and cure. 

Each pupil’s case must be studied before any method 
can be applied; only when his needs and capacities are 
known can we apply a method and hope for good results. 


LETTEES FEOM A MUSIC TEAOHEE THIETY 
YEAES AGO. 

BY NELLIE PHILLIPS. 

No. 3. 

The Pines, November 16, 1863. 

My Dear Countess: —As I was returning home from a 
shopping expedition yesterday afternoon, our little maid 
met me at the door with the tidings that a lady and her 
daughter had just called and inquired for the music 
teacher. 

I was on the point of saying, “ Why, there is no music 
teacher in this part of town,” when Mary interposed:— 

“ I think it is you they wish to see, Miss Nellie.” 

I assure you it brought an At> expression to the coun¬ 
tenance of the expounder of “Bertini’s Lesson Book” 
to find how nearly she came to forgetting that she was a 
fully pledged music teacher with a number one class. 

As I entered the parlor, Lina, who was entertaining 
the guests, said, “ Mrs. Duffy, this is my sister, the music 
teacher.” 

The elderly lady, who was very short and very stout, 
reminded me of a large rubber ball as she bounded from 
the chair and, facing me, made an old-fashioned, straight 
up-and-down courtesy. 

It was so unexpected and comical, that if Lina had 
not given a “ behave yourself” cough, I verily believe 
I should have returned the salutation with a regular 
Nor’easter laugh. 

Mrs. D. eyed me from hat to shoes, and then said, 
“ So you are the Miss Phillips that teaches folks to play 
the piano.” 

I gave a dignified bow of assent, and said with a tone 
of pride, “ I am, Madam.” (I did not think it necessary 
to state that I had but one of the “folks” to teach at 
present). 

“ Well, Miss Phillips, I am glad to make your honor¬ 
able and accomplished acquaintance.” Then, pointing 
t,o her daughter, said, “ This is my girl Jerusha,—we call 
her Rooshiefor Bhort,—and, Rooshie, I s’pose this is your 
future music teacher.” At this point she gave a signal, 
whereupon the blushing Rooshie arose and curtesied twice. 

After this calisthenic introduction was over, we seated 
ourselves and Mrs. Duffy continued her remarks:— 


“ I was just going to tell your sister, as you came in, 
that we have been living on a farm a good many years, 
but a few weeks ago we sold out and moved into town. 
We have bought a piano, and now, if it meets with your 
approbation, Miss Phillips, we would like to have 
Rooshie take lessons of you.” 

After informing her that it would give me great 
pleasure to instruct her daughter, I asked the young 
Miss if she had ever taken lessons. I heard a faint “ No, 
ma'am,” but the mother evidently came to do the talk¬ 
ing, and so interrupted by saying, “No, Rooshie has 
never took a single lesson, but she is powerful fond of 
music, and if it meets with your approbation we would 
likato have her begin next week.” I approbated. 

“ What started me out so suddenly to-day to see about 
lessons, was, there was a young lady io our house last 
night, and she was the beautifullest player I ever 
heard. Why, the piano fairly talked, and I said to 
Peter (that’s my husband), ‘ If Rooshie could play like 
Miss Green I wouldn’t grudge fifty dollars,” and Peter 
(that’s my husband) said he wouldn’t ‘grudge it’ either. 

“ I just wish you could have heard Miss Green play. 
Why, her fingers went so fast you couldn’t tell one from 
the other. She played three tunes, and didn’t have no 
book nor nothing; them tunes seemed to be right in her 
head and fingers. I declare, I don’t see how she did it. 
The first she played was, ‘The Camlets are Coming.’ 
Then she played ‘ Money—Money—’ Why, what was 
that last word, ‘ Mon-ey ? ’ It was the same name as some 
handkerchief scent we had once. Don’t you remember, 
Rooshie? Your aunt Lucindy sent us a bottle full of 
it from Buffalo.” 

“ Musk, wasn’t it?” said Rooshie. “That’s it 1 Must’ 
—‘ Money Must.’ Well, that was beautiful, but the last 
piece beat the others all hollow. As old as I am, and a 
member of the Methodist Church, too, I just got up and 
danced. I couldn’t help it. The name of that was, 

1 The Fish Man’s ’—now, I thought I couldn't forget 
that name.” 

“ Fisher’s Hornpipe,” suggested Rooshie. “ What a 
mem’ry you’ve got, Rooshie, that’s the very name— 

‘ The fish-man’s horn knife.’” 

Rooshie tried to correct the mother’s mistake, but 
Mrs. Duffy was talking so fast the bashful girl gave up 
in despair. 

“You see, I tried to remember the names, for I thought 
to myself, if Miss Phillips don’t know them pieces, may 
be she would like to get them and learn them.” 

This explanation proved too much for Lina, and she 
left the room very abruptly. 

As I sat facing the mirror, I could see the young lady 
who had so recently coughed and frowned me into good 
behavior, seated upon the lower stair in the hall holding 
a handkerchief over her mouth with one hand, the 
other hand holding her side. How I envied her. 

“Well, as I was saying, I told Peter (that’s my 
husband) that Rooshie might as well begin right away, 
and now, if it meets with your approbation, will you tell 
me your terms?” 

After I had given full particulars, Mrs. Duffy said, 
“I think your terms are fair and square, but Peter 
(that’s my husband) wanted me to say to you that he has 
several horses and carriages that we brought with us 
from the farm, and, if it would meet with your approba¬ 
tion, he would like to have you take part pay in using 
a horse and carriage occasionally.” 

This was a damper, my dear Countess, for you know 
how afraid I am of a horse, and would rather walk any 
time than trust myself to the runaway mercy of one. 
So I hesitated a moment, then asked if the horses were 
gentle. “Gentle! fya me 1 Why, Miss Phillips, a 
kitten could drive them horses.” 

That announcement settled it. I immediately thought 
what a lovely little driver our black kittie would make. 
Please think of me hereafter as riding about the country 
with my tiny colored coachman, “ Jettie,” perched upon 
the front seat. 

After Mrs. Duffy had reached the piazza and again 
courtesied once—and Rooshie twice—and bidden me 
“ Good-bye until Rooshie takes her lesson,” she turned 
once more and Baid, “ Then it all meets with your ap¬ 
probation, does it, Miss Phillips?” 

And now I think, my dear Countess, it will meet with 
your approbation ill close this Duffy Epistle and say good¬ 
bye until after Rooshie has taken a lesson, which I hope 
will prove as interesting and satisfactory as Mrs. W’s 
first lesson. 
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AKE WE READY FOR WORE? 


BY E. M. SCHUREMAN. 

As the long summer days draw to a close and the fall 
approaches and we begin to think of our work for the 
coming year, is it with reluctant steps that we re-enter 
our studios ? Do we sigh as we think of the numberless 
scales, arpeggios, and five-finger exercises to which we 
shall listen in the next nine months? Do we wish that 
the summer had been two months longer, that we might 
not have to go to work so soon ? 

Then unfortunate the pupil who comes to us for lessons. 
If we carry no enthusiasm and earnestness into our 
studios, we cannot expect our pupils to carry any enthu¬ 
siasm and earnestness out of them. 

If we go to our work in a listless, half-hearted way, 
we must expect our pupils to work in a listless, half¬ 
hearted manner. 

The pupils are very few who do not soon show the 
spirit of the teacher. True, there are some who come 
with the intention of doing earnest, honest, conscien¬ 
tious work, and to them greater or less success comes 
according as they have ability, whether the teacher does 
his part or not. But the majority of our pupils are those 
who need to be enthused and interested, and awakened 
to the fact that they have entered upon a study most in¬ 
spiring, most elevating, most ennobling. 

When once they are led to realize this, it is with new 
zeal that they begin the patient practising of study and 
scale and sonata and song; it is with an earnest desire 
for knowledge, that they begin the study of chords both 
major and minor, triad and seventh ; it is with almost a 
reverence for those men whose lives were devoted to 
music and whose works still follow them that they re¬ 
ceive inspiration to better work, to higher attainments 
in the world of music. 

Should we not as teachers seek to instill these desires 
in the hearts of our pupils who come to us for instruc¬ 
tion? 

Let us resolve at the very beginning of the school 
year to do better work than we have ever done. Let us 
be conscientious in all our teaching, not slighting any of 
our work in any particular. Let us remember, too, that 
our pupils have souls to save as well as fingers to train ; 
and may we each one feel the responsibility resting upon 
us in our position as teachers, of living true, pure, 
Christian lives, whose influence will be for good upon 
the lives of our pupils. 


A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY EDWIN MOORE. 

I propose to offer a few suggestions to young teachers, 
those just entering upon their career. First, I take it 
for granted that you have chosen this particular profes¬ 
sion because of your adaptability to it; second, that 
you have not chosen it as a mere pastime or temporary 
expedient while waiting for something better to turn up, 
but that you feel that you “ have a call ’ ’ to labor in this 
particular field, and have consecrated yourself to the 
work, with the laudable desire to refine and elevate the 
musical taste of the community in which your lot may be 
cast. Supposing that your conscience is clear on these 
points, I proceed. 

One of the first principles necessary to inculcate in your 
pupils is faithful, conscientious application. Progress 
depends largely,—I had almost said wholly,—upon regu¬ 
lar, persistent practice. The teacher may be competent 
and faithful, but if the pupil is remiss in this particular 
there will be but little return for the outlay of money, time, 
and patience. And it is just here that the parent may 
be of great service to the teacher, for practice without 
intelligent supervision may be detrimental rather than 
beneficial. Rudimentary exercise being often dry and 
uninteresting to an immature mind, the necessity for 
diligent, conscientious, faithful use of the time assigned 
to this purpose is liable to be overlooked, and unless 
parental authority intervenes, the pupil is apt to content 
himself or herself with a listless thrumming of the keyB, 
without giving a thought to the object for which the 
practice hour is intended. For this very reason fre¬ 
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quent lessons are desirable ; indeed, if every practice 
hour could-be spent under the supervision of the teacher 
the rate of progress would be tenfold that which ob¬ 
tains under the one lesson a week system. As daily 
lessons would involve considerable outlay of money, 
most pupils are restricted to one or two, or, in rare in¬ 
stances, three lessons a week. In such cases some one 
of recognized authority should see that the practice 
hour is faithfully employed and that nothing outside of 
the lesson is played. Playing by ear something that has 
been heard elsewhere is hurtful and often positively 
pernicious in its effects. The teacher is supposed to 
know what the pupil needs, and the exercises and 
studies are usually selected to meet the need. Later on, 
when bad faults are eradicated and good habits estab¬ 
lished, the restriction as to playing music other than 
that assigned by the teacher may be withdrawn, provi¬ 
ded the regular practice hours are not encroached upon. 
The success of a teacher depends largely upon keep¬ 
ing the pupil interested. Tact and knowledge of human 
nature are necessary for this. Encourage the young 
pupil by occasionally giving short, melodious pieces. A 
musical piece is not necessarily a mechanical combina¬ 
tion of chords and scales. Give the child something 
tuneful, something that appeals to his musical sense, 
limited though it be, taking care meanwhile that your 
selections are orthodox in form and construction, in or¬ 
der that the musical taste of your pupil may not be im¬ 
paired. Technique, as related to touch, thanks to Dr. 
Wm. Mason, is now vastly simplified. I verily believe 
that more can be accomplished in three months by the 
use of Mason’s touch exercises than was possible before in 
a year’s use of pre-existing methods. Plaidy is good, even 
necessary, although dry, but Mason’s exercises are in¬ 
dispensable. Dose your pupils freely with them from the 
start, devoting say ten minutes to them at each lesson. 
Show your interest in your pupils by meeting your lesson 
engagements promptly. Irregularity in this particular 
will beget a corresponding indifference on the part of 
the pupil and result disastrously to your reputation and 
influence. 

Finally: Magnify your profession. It is an honor¬ 
able one and worthy of your best endeavors. Live 
worthily of your calling, and the public will show its 
appreciation by giving you its moral support, and you 
will find that you are not without influence in the world. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE PRAOTIOE OF 
ETUDES. 


BY OARL FIQUE. 


(Read before the N. Y. S. M. T. A. at Rochester.) 

I should like to caution teachers against giving their 
pupils an overdose ot fitudes. I even go so far as to 
maintain that we would all be better off if Messrs. 
Czerny, Cramer, Koehler, Bertini & Co. had written 
only the one-hundreth part of the btudes with which they 
have seen fit to flood the musical world. 

A superindulgence in fitudes of this sort retards the 
progress of the pupil instead of furthering it. Most of 
the so-called standard fitudes are dry and uninteresting, 
and you all know from experience that the majority of 
pupils practise them reluctantly. 

What, then, you may ask, is the pupil to study to 
become proficient in execution? To which I reply: 
Finger exercises and pieces. Under pieces I include 
the standard piano literature, ancient and modern, con¬ 
sisting of sonatas, concertos, fantasie pieces (operatic 
and otherwise), variations, paraphrases, impromptus, 
caprices, nocturnes, and every description of dance form. 
Wnere this valuable material is judiciously selected and 
properly practised, the technical fitude will be super¬ 
fluous ; where the practising is not done properly, no 
amount of etudes will help you. 

It is to deplored that so many conservatories and 
music schools compel their pupils to wade through 
volume after volume ot etudes without discrimination ; 
that, no matter what the pupils’ proclivities may be, they 
are all made to run the same dreary gauntlet from Czerny 
to Cramer. It is as though a doctor were to give the 
same medicine to every patient, no matter what the 
complaint might be ; and a conscientious music teacher 
should certainly not put himself upon a line with such a 
quack. 

He should be to his pupils what the able physician is 
to his patient. He should treat his pupil according to 
his wants and short-comings. He should select pieces 
that will strengthen the fingers, loosen the wrist, tone 
down a harsh touch, increase the digital velocity, improve 
the phrasing—in Bhort, pieces that will prove an unfail¬ 
ing remedy at all stages of advancement. 


Teach your pupils to practise conscientiously, slowly, 

with each hand separately, and in very small sections. 
Then every measure will become a real, and not a sham 
fitude, and every page of music a volume of acquired 
learning. _ 

A WORD WITH PUPILS. 

BY B. M. M’DOWELL. 

Every pupil who is studying the piano or organ 
should read and remember the excellent advice given by 
Prof. John S. VanCleve in the July number of The 
Etude, regarding the necessity of repeating the tones 
between the staff with the G clef and the staff with the 
F clef upon it. 

The sure way for pupils to become ready readers is to 
procure a quire or more of blank music paper, and place 
notes on each line and space, and write the letter name 
under or over each note. 

I have all my pupils first learn the names of the five 
lines in Treble, and the names of the spaces between 
those lines. Next the names of the five lines in Bass, 
and the names of the spaces between the lines in Bass. 
They must master those lines and spaces in both Treble 
and Bass till they know them as readily as they know 
the letter A or B. 

Next the lines and spaces above the Bass staff up to C 
the fifth space ; at the same time learn where the same 
pitch must be written on the Treble staff. 

Then the lines and spaces below the Treble staff, also 
where the corresponding pitch comes on the Bass staff, 
down to E, the fourth added space below the Treble staff, 
and D, on the fourth added line below the Treble staff. 

Example: Middle C comes on the first added line be¬ 
low the Treble staff; the same or corresponding pitch is 
on the first added line above in Bass. B on second space 
below in Treble is the same pitch and played on the 
same key as the first space above the Bass staff. G 
below (third space below the Treble staff) is the same as 
the fourlh or highest space of the Bass staff. E on the 
fourth space below the Treble staff is the same pitch and 
played on the same key as the corresponding tone found 
on the third space in Bass staff. In this way I require 
every one of my pupils to copy and re-copy the corre¬ 
sponding tones on both lines and spaces above the Bass 
staff and below the Treble staff. 

Then I have them next master every line and space as 
high as the sixth space (C) above in Treble, next down 
to A on the seventh space below the Bass staff. 

Thus:— 

The first space below the Bass staff is F. 
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Pupils are sure to eDjoy every exercise and piece they 
undertake to learn when they become ready readers. 

When children attend school they must be taught all 
the letters of the alphabet. If they would learn all the 
letters perfectly excepting D, G, and Z they would be at 
a loss continually when trying to read in books, news¬ 
papers, etc., and pupils in music who fail to master all 
tones from the lowest to the highest, will also find stum¬ 
bling blocks in the way, and the very best work they can 
do is to copy and re copy all tones and write the letter 
names of each tone underneath (or over), until they have 
both Treble and Bass staffs and all added degrees indel¬ 
ibly riveted to the memory, and as we must thoroughly 
learn everything, read eight or ten Beethoven sonatas and 
many classical compositions by different authors, and 
continue reading every kind of studies that will do you 
good until you can read the musical language as readily 
as the English language, or any other language with 
which you have become familiar. 
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LETTERS TO PUPILS. 


BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 


To Mrs. W. H. N., Chopin’s 3d Ballade.—So far 
as my reading goes, there is no especial story, either of a 
biographic or of an illustrative character, connected with 
this deservedly popular Ballade. It would be compara¬ 
tively easy to make out an emotional program, however, 
and this program would have a wide range both as to 
its character and the intensity of the meanings ex¬ 
pressed, from the gentle tenderness of the opening 
melody to the complex and melancholy character of the 
melody in F minor which appears shortly after the 
opening of the second division; from the tripping, 
dainty playfulness of the leitmotif which opens the sec¬ 
ond division to the stormy,involved, tortured passage in C 
sharp minor with the runs in the left hand ; from the lit¬ 
tle dimples and rings of the whispering pianissimos which 
close the first part so distinctly and completely to the 
immense, surging waves of the climax just before the end. 
But as for concrete image (except by way of analogy) 
or connected incident, I am very dubious if there be any. 
It will not be out of place just here to make a few gen¬ 
eral comments on this whole subject of program music. 
Even the most classical composers have made something 
in the form of program music. We may go as far back 
as Bach, the great contrapuntist, with whom form Was 
always paramount, yet he wrote a charmingly descrip¬ 
tive suite about the departure of friends. On a similar 
emotional program Beethoven composed his magnifi¬ 
cent Sonata in E flat, Op. 81 (Les Adieux), and we may 
find cases here and there of realistic suggestion, even 
among the most idealistic composers, to Haydn, Mozart, 
and the rest. In modern times, with such composers as 
Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz, Raff, and the whole flock of 
their imitators, we are expected continually to find some 
definite meaning, but we must always even here be 
cautious. Let us remember the old literary adage, “ You 
cannot make a metaphor go on all fours.” By pressing 
the analogy too closely we often distort music into non¬ 
sense and poetry into formalistic silliness. I strongly 
recommend the use of biographical instance, that is 
when it is authentic, to excite the pupil’s interest in 
composition ; I also believe that it is well to use similes 
and parallelisms derived from nature, from art, and from 
literature, with a view to not so much affixing a definite 
meaning to the music as of attuning the listener’s mind 
to a sympathetic condition. If I may here employ an 
illustration I will say it is like putting two strings of a 
violin at the distance of a perfect fifth, where they 
should be, so that music can be made out of them. 

This higher criticism of the imaginative sort therefore 
helps us to get a double pleasure out of music—that is, 
provided we have any literary training, talent, or infor¬ 
mation—but I am inclined to think that too much plaster¬ 
ing upon music or grafting into it of definite stories and 
always seeking to extract meanings of a definite char¬ 
acter is prejudicial to the real influence of the art. 
There is no metaphysical well so deep as music; it is as 
deep as Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason” but we must 
draw out its celestial waters with the golden bucket of 
the heart, not force them out by artificial processes of 
the intellect. 

To A. B. C., Tacoma.—The definiteness which you 
have striven to put into your question is an indication 
to me that you have that sort of analyzing tendency, 
that excess of mind over muscle, which is the best in¬ 
dication of possible musicianship. My answer to your 
question is “ Yes,” emphatically. 

The drawbacks which you mention, namely, a weak 
hand and a late start, are by no means insurmountable 
barriers, and the degree of proficiency which you define 
as your goal is within the certain reach of an ambitious 
and energetic young lady. As for your teacher’s system 
of “ strengthening exercises,” they may, quite possibly, 
be good, for some means of emancipating and reinforc¬ 
ing the fingers, through keyboard exercise has been a 
desideratum of all keyboard laborers ever since the in¬ 
creased weight and dip of the modern piano key have 
at once immeasurably enlarged its powers but augmented 
its difficulties. There are many good systems of tech¬ 


nical exercise, none better than the much praised and 
oft-mentioned “ Touch and Technic ” of William Mason. 

But I greatly favor, in my own studies and those of 
my pupils, the acquisition of strength by wrestling with 
gymnastic appliances which we find admirably co-ordi¬ 
nated in Brotherhood’s “ Technicon.” Here I heartily 
coincide with the opinion and practice of Mr. William 
H. Sherwood. To attain the special acts of the key¬ 
board, however, the “ Technicon " is insufficient. To 
learn the specific manipulations which control the key¬ 
board it is necessary to use a keyboard, and just here 
comes in admirable play Virgil’s “Practice Clavier” 
or toneless keyboard. My experience, “ in persona pro¬ 
pria ” and in the case of such students as are thoroughly 
in earnest, proves conclusively that practice upon the 
silent “ Clavier” benefits the fingers, clarifies the men¬ 
tal conception of music, and saves the benumbing of the 
ear through the multiform iterations of tone-groups 
which have no message to the imagination or the 
heart—Expressed mathematically, I should say that 
every two hours of labor at the Practice Clavier is worth 
three hours at the piano. 

I know that W. S. B. Matthews, of Chicago, also en¬ 
tertains a high opinion of the Practice Clavier, though 
whether he agrees with my opinion in detail I do not 
know.—J. S. V. C. 

To Mbs. E. W., Texas.—Your question suggests to 
my mind two thoughts, or, rather, two sides of one 
thought: your pupil suffers from an almost universal 
foible of mankind, — that is a craving for excitement from 
without instead of an aspiration for excitement from 
within. To amplify this thought, let me remind you 
how universal is the delight of mankind in watching 
processions, in reading novels, in skimming over news¬ 
papers. Coleridge has pointed out that the chief mis¬ 
chief resulting from continuous and excessive novel¬ 
reading is the habit of receiving pleasure from the pas¬ 
sive action of the imagination and sensibilities without 
any exercise of the reflective powers. The keenest 
pleasure is that which results from attaining some stage 
of perfection after a period of strenuous effort. The 
mountain-summit gives you the grandest landscape, but 
the ascent was toilsome. 

The only thing to do with your pupil is to elevate his 
ideals both of art and of life. 

But the second thought is the practical question, 
“ How.” There are many ways more or less effective : 
If you are a practical pianiste, play for him, first in a 
slip-shod manner, then in a finished way. He will per¬ 
ceive the difference. Again, take him to hear artists : 
here is the crying need of our whole country. In 1890 
at Detroit I was made member of a committee to consider 
the question, “ How shall we teach people to hear music 
with more pleasure and profit ? ” The creating of an 
intelligent percentage, in all our communities, of peo¬ 
ple able to relish music and willing to pay for it, is the 
greatest desideratum of America at present. If you 
have influence in your community corral everybody— 
pupils, amateurs, musicians, social magnates—raise a 
guarantee-fund and bring artists. The teacher who 
will take a hundred hours a year of time in such a can¬ 
vass will find her business so much enlarged and re¬ 
freshed that every hour will be paid for, and more. 

Another thing to be done is, pit your pupils against 
each other in competitive examinations. 

Miss Cecelia Gaul, who was a professor at the Cincin¬ 
nati College of Music for a number of years, actually 
raced her pupils like prize quadrupeds on the race track 
of the same piece. I do not approve of appealing so 
directly and exclusively to the love of praise, for the 
love of the ideal is far nobler, but, alas I less frequently 
and less practically available. Do all you can to bring 
your pupils into that brotherhood of idealists of whom 
Richard Wagner was the supreme type. 

Get and read the “ Life of Wagner,” recently written 
by H. T. Finck of the New York Post, and published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, and you will not only eDjoy a 
book as fascinating as a novel, but you will get a new 
conception of how sublime is devotion to an ideal. 


It is essential that you train your mind more than 
your fingers.— I. Moscheles. 


HELPS AND HINTS. 


A man may mirror his own nature in his playing.— 
Schumann. 

Experience is knowledge ; “ knowledge is power.”— 
Thaleon Blake. 

Study only the best, for life is too short to study every¬ 
thing.— Emanuel Bach. 

Think more of your own progress than of the opinion 
of others.— Mendelssohn. 

A truly inspired artist plunges into his work with en¬ 
thusiastic abandon.— R. Wagner. 

Education among us at present consists too much in 
telling, not in training.— H. Mann. 

It is only because men are not accustomed to what 
is good, that many find pleasure in what is common and 
tasteless.— Goethe. 

Every artist of genius breathes into his work an unex¬ 
pressed idea, which speaks to our feelings even before it 
can be defined.— F. Liszt. 

Have you real talent for art? Then study music, do 
something worthy of the art, and dedicate your whole 
soul to the beloved saint.— Longfellow. 

One arrives at art by roads barred to the vulgar; by 
the road of prayer, of purity of heart, by confidence in 
the wisdom of the Eternal, and even in that which is in¬ 
comprehensible.— Chopin. 

The study of an art, the very nature of which is de¬ 
signed to improve our moral culture, demands many 
sacrifices. The fact that a child has to practice self- 
denial, say to the extent of giving up a small amount of 
play-time, is already a voucher for future moral growth. 
— A. W. Borst. 

For the comprehension of great compositions, faith¬ 
ful study is necessary. An artist can easily grasp a 
weak work, having spent so much time on the master¬ 
pieces ; but for the masterpieces themselves, compre¬ 
hension is a matter only of severe and long study.”— 
Thaleon Blake. 

I believe that persons of talent may be able to find 
out a great deal for themselves without the help of a 
teacher. There can be no doubt that such do often suc¬ 
ceed in doing many things admirably, yet for all that, I 
think sooner or later you are sure to discover great gaps 
in their acquirements.”— Sir Sterndale Bennett. 

Many good pianists are guilty of ridiculous movements 
of hands and arms, and of contortions and grimaces 
while playing. However, some graceful movements are 
necessary while playing; it is only the excess that must 
be avoided ; therefore the old rule holds good, “That 
every movement which conduces really and essentially 
to our better playing is allowed.”— Czerny. 


PIANO TEACHERS AND SINGING. 


I recently asked a piano teacher why more of his 
class did not study voice culture and singing as a part of 
musical education. He replied, “ We can’t get money 
enough together to pay for lessons. You singing 
teachers are the only ones who make any money 
out of teaching.” At first I thought he merely meant 
to be witty, but I soon saw he had given the subject 
thought and was in earnest. It was surely a compli¬ 
ment to the singing teacher. Was he not about right? 
The piano teacher generally learns a little of the organ 
and plays in church ; he plays (some of them, at least) 
at parties and dances; he gives harmony lessons by 
mail; he twists into every corner Of musical work 
which is open, and yet how many of them live well. 
The vocal teacher generally clings to his specialty, and 
if he has anything in him he can make a living. I 
have again and again urged piano teachers to change 
their branch of musical work, but one seldom changes. 
They don’t know how to do it. 

Speaking of the question with which I opened, I 
believe that every musician ought to study singing. In 
the first place for the training of the ear (a matter in 
which most pianists are weak), then for the better com¬ 
prehension of voice parts in music, for the knowledge 
of what to demand of singers when for a time they are 
associated with singers in music, and for the satisfaction 
of studying music written for the voice. A man is not 

a musician unless he knows more than his specialty._ 

Vocalist. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Another season for teaching is upon us, and naturally 
at the opening of the year teachers are alive to every¬ 
thing relating to the profession. It is the best time in 
the year to introduce new methods, new prices, new 
regulations, and reforms of any kind. 

We are now fully quartered in our new home and are 
ready for business. We will continue to send to our 
teachers, as usual, packages of music on sale, which 
can be retained during the teaching year. Pull infor¬ 
mation regarding the plan can be had by sending for a 
circular. Our line of works is perhaps the best adapted 
to the wants of the average teacher of any published. 
Those who have not yet introduced our works will find 
it to their advantage to give them a trial. We shall 
gladly give any one the opportunity to examine them. 
Our aim is to have at least one book on every branch of 
musical education, and we aim to make that one the 
standard. Our policy is not to publish promiscuously. 
We never accept anything unless it possesses unusual 
merit. We know not of a single study, book, or piece 
in our catalogue that we might call poor; everything has 
been carefully selected, edited, and the best workman¬ 
ship in the way of engraving, printing, and binding has 
been employed. Our line of works contains everything 
necessary for the musical education, especially that por¬ 
tion relating to the pianoforte. 

Some of our works have had a great influence on the 
whole system of pianoforte teaching. Particularly is this 
true of Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” which has quite 
superseded the old system of Plaidy. Mathews' “Graded 
Course of Studies ” is found to be more pleasing than 
any set by any other one composer, because it contains 
the best of all composers, and the whole being very 
carefully graded. Landon’s works for beginners on the 
pianoforte as well as organ have proven eminently sat¬ 
isfactory. Our miscellaneous volumes of pianoforte 
pieces are used extensively throughout the country. 
They all have a tendency to lead the pupil in a pleasing 
manner to the higher walks in music. We shall be very 
glad to send catalogues to any one who wishes them. 


The three new works which have been in course of 
preparation during the summer months are not yet 
ready for delivery. We will therefore continue the 
special offer during September. We hoped to deliver 
the books by the first of September, but owing to num¬ 
erous delays by printer, proof-reader, and author, the 
works are not yet, at this writing, out of the printer’s 
hands. We are positive, however, that they will all be 
delivered during the present month. However,the special 
offer will be in force until October 1st. Our offer has 
been repeated several times—25 cents each for the three 
new works, postpaid. Of course, this scarcely covers 
the expense of paper and printing, but for the sake of 
introducing them and giving teachers an opportunity to 
secure our new works at a nominal price, we make these 
special offers on new works of special importance. 

A full description of Landon’s “Writing Book” is 
given in another part of Publisher’s Notes. 

We have concluded to add a biography and portrait 
of Heller to the new volume of his studies. 

The “Pedal of the Piano,” by Hans Schmitt, will be 
a great addition to piano literature. It will be the only 
work in the English language on the pedal and is con¬ 
sidered the authority on everything relating to it. It 
makes extremely interesting reading for the piano 
student, and is copiously illustrated and carefully trans¬ 
lated by F. S. Law. 

To those of our readers who have not yet subscribed 
in advance for these books we would say that they still 
have an opportunity to do so. We advise all our 
teachers to send in 76 cents for the set. 

* * * 

* * 

At this time of the year we might repeat the impor¬ 
tance of heading every communication sent us with the 
State wherein the writer resides. We have more annoy¬ 
ance from this one source than our correspondents can 
imagine. Every mail brings us letters minus the State 
address, and we cannot understand why person livings in 
towns like Columbus, Brownsville, Harrison, Paterson, 


Havana, or Troy will not put the State to their commu¬ 
nications. There are no less than from 10 to 20 and 
more of each just such post-offices in the United States, 
and how are we to know to which one of these places 
the party writing us belongs? 

While we are on this subject we will mention a few 
more things that are important in business matters, as, 
for instance, we receive so many orders saying, “Please 
send me another piano instructor like the last one.” 
This necessitates looking up back correspondence, and 
very often it is found that a selection of a certain work 
has been made by us and that there is positively no way 
of tracing what work it was. It is best to repeat any 
previous correspondence in most cases. We receive 
from three to four hundred letters daily, and it is im¬ 
possible to keep track of this great mass of correspon¬ 
dence, therefore it is advisable to make each letter com¬ 
plete in itself, repeating when back correspondence has 
been referred to. 

Do not forget to give the opus and number in order¬ 
ing music. In ordering our own music it is only 
necessary to give the number from our catalogue, as 
this saves a great deal of writing. If you have no cata¬ 
logue with our publications in numerical order we shall 
be glad to send you one. 

We are constantly requested to send the cheap class¬ 
ical editions on sale, like Litolff, Peters, etc. This we 
cannot do, as they are very easily damaged in transpor¬ 
tation. 

It is well enough for teachers to mention what Ex¬ 
press Company passes to their town, as it often happens 
that a transfer from one company to another makes 
extra charges, which we try to avoid whenever we can. 


Every teacher when giving lessons wonders how a 
pupil could study music as long as that pupil has, and 
still be ignorant of the commonest elements of notation. 
How he can make mistakes on things that had been told, 
explained, illustrated, and talked about over and over 
ever since giving the first lesson. It is an acknowledged 
fact that pupils are never sure of a truth until they have 
worked it over for themselves. Upon this as a basis, 
“The Writing Book for Music Students,” by Mr. 
Charles W. Landon, is made. Everything that can be 
written is presented in a way that will make it the men¬ 
tal property of the pupil who works out the examples. 
Every phase of notation is exhaustively treated, and 
that in an interesting way. The notes on added lines 
above and below both staves, double sharps and flats 
with the way of canceling them, transposition of melo¬ 
dies written in the treble staff are to be written on the 
bass staff. Given notes are to be written two octaves 
higher or lower and on a different staff. Every possible 
length and combination of note-lengths of notes and 
rests are given as exercises in time writing. No pupil 
doing the work laid out in this book will afterward find 
a difficulty in notation. Each exercise has clear ex¬ 
planations in letter press. . The book is attractively 
gotten up, and is far in advance of any similar work on 
the market. It is for beginners, and all other pupils 
who need to perfect their knowledge of notation, time, 
letters, etc. 

* * * 

* * 

The “Melodious Studies for the Reed Organ and Piano,” 
by Mr. Landon, are meeting with universal success, and 
are in daily use by many of the best teachers. These 
studies give full directions for acquiring the reed organ 
touch, for effective phrasing and expression, and for 
teaching the pupil to play with spirit, freedom, and 
brilliancy. 

* * * 

* * 

If you want all our new music as soon as issued, send 
in your name and full address on a postal card, and your 
name will be placed on our list. Teachers not already 
dealing with us will please give references. Only about 
one piece in fifteen to thirty that we issue finds a place 
in The Etude. By this method you will have quanti¬ 
ties of the best and newest music for teaching. The 
unused music is to be returned at the end of the teach¬ 
ing year, in July, and accounts then settled. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 

T HE LATE AUGUST HAMANN left a very valua¬ 
ble collection ot the best vocal, instrumental, and 
orchestral music, much of which cannot be obtained 
here in this country. Selections will be sold at a dis¬ 
count to those who will send to Mrs. Li.iZABt.TH 
Hamann, Cor. Summer and Cedar Streets, West Somer¬ 
ville, Mass. Send to her for catalogues. _ 

A POPULAR BALLAD.—“The Sweetheart of all 
the Year,” ballad, music by Leila France, words 
by Madeline Bridges, is sung in “ The New South ” and 
has been played by the following bands at the Expo¬ 
sition: Sousa’s Band, Chicago Band, Cincinnati Band, 
and the Cavalry Band in the German Village, Midway 
Plaisance. Price 40 cents. “ The Sweetheart of all 
the Year Waltzes.” Price 50 cents. “ Baby Pink and 
White,” a lullaby by the same composer. Price 25 cents. 
These pieces are for sale at all music stores. 

A RTHUR HERSEY STODDARD, Concert Pianist, 
will give recitals, commencing October 2, in Mich¬ 
igan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Washington, 
and Oregon. Parties in these States wishing dates for 
recitals will please address him at 16 East Main Street, 
Danville, Illinois. 


W ANTED.—Soprano of ability and experience to 
teach in an institution and sing in church service, 
city of 40,000. Good salary. Address “ H. B.,” Box 8, 
84 W. Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 

F OR SALE.—Conservatory with good patronage in 
excellent location, well organized and advertised. 
Vocal or violin teacher preferred. Entire control or 
partnership may be formed with present managers. Ad¬ 
dress Room 26, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 

S uggestions for teachers: i. Write for 

letter of special information. 2. Write to the Boston 
Training School of Music. 3. Mention The Etciie, which 
always deserves that honor. 4. Be sure to address 20, 
Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 5. Write this week. 
There are particular advantages in doing so. 6. Never 
procrastinate. 


THE GUT OF ST. PETEE. 


St. Peter determined a gift to bestow 
That would gladden the hearts of us mortals below : 
Then two precious jewels he took from his crown 
And commissioned an angel to carry them down. 
Discerning the genius to whom he was sent, 

The angel delivered the jewels to Bent. 

That musical wizard, as we shall discover, 

Made an Organ of one, a Piano of t’other. 

For beauty and strength, for touch and for tone, 

These, “Crowns” are unrivaled—are equaled by none. 

One day when the Saint was reclining at ease 
In the garden celestial, ’mid flowers and trees, 

Soft melodies floated way up from the earth 
And mingled with music of heavenly birth. 

“Ah! these are the tunes,” said the fcaint, in surprise, 
“The morning stars sang, and which thrilled paradise.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 

I consider The Etude a most valuable means of sup¬ 
plementing my own work in arousing the minds and 
awakening the thinking powers of my pupils, and shall 
do all I can for their sakes to interest them in it. I wish 
you all success, and thank you very heartily for giving 
us a paper which seems to me well nigb indispensable. 

John Orth. 

Volume four of Mason’s “ Touch and Technic ” is at 
hand. Several years ago I was for a long time a pupil 
of Louis Plaidy, and have also made a thorough study 
of Kullak’s method of octave playing, besides using a va¬ 
riety of exercises from other sources. But it seems to 
me that Mason’s four volumes of “ Touch and Technic” 
are far superior to any technical work for the pianoforte 
published up to this time. I have used Mason’s two-finder 
exercises for about twelve years, and am very much 
pleased with the new ideas contained in volume four, 
which I shall introduce in teaching at once. 

F. W. Herriam. 

w T w Ex T er , cise for Sight-singing Classes,” by 

W. W. Gilchrist, I have received and examined with 
much pleasure and interest. They are excellent, and 
certainly very comprehensive. It is hard to see how 
they could be excelled. o. B. Brown. 

« ex P r ®® 8 satisfaction and delight with the 

‘Melody Studies” and the “Studies in Phrasing.” 
They seem to develop an interest and musical instinct 
an the student obtainable by nothing else. 

Bertha Barrett. 
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HABIT IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 


BOOSEY & CO 


New Exercises for Si£lt-Sinp| Classes, 


BY CARL HOFFMAN. 


PRICE 35 CENTS. 


Presents an analytical study of control of move¬ 
ment and habit forming, as well as a succinct out¬ 
line of mechanical and expressional technic as re¬ 
spects the logical use, singly and combined, of 
fingers, hand, upper and lower arm, shoulder, and 
foot, in playing the piano. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia. 

MIDDLE GRADE TECHNICAL EXERCISES, 

BY CARL HOFFMAN. 


PRICE - - $1.00. 


New and revised edition. Based upon latest 
technical ideas connected with touch, rhythm, ac¬ 
cent, dynamic shading, freer independence of mem¬ 
bers associated in piano playing, among themselves 
and in combination. In the hands of thoughtful 
teachers and students most excellent results will 
follow the use of these Exercises, which need only 
to be thoroughly tested to be widely used for teach¬ 
ing purposes. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia. 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 

4MUSIC v FOLIOS.^ 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price $1.00. $9.00 per dozen, by Express. 

This folio la without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 


New Cantata for Small Choral Societies. 


“JOHN GILPIN.” 

COMPOSED BY 

ALBERT W. BORST. 

May be had, together with press notices and musical synopsis, from 
all music stores. 


Studies in Melody Playing. 

BY 

HAMILTON O. MACDOUGALL. 


NEW YORK, . _ LONDON. 

The following is a selection of our recent and success¬ 
ful Ballads, Songs, etc., etc.:— 


The Holy City. Stephen Adams. 

Adieu, Marie! Stephen Adams. 

Never a Rose. F. A. Cowen. 

Listen to the Children. F. A. Cowen 
A uf Wiederseltn. 

Queen of all the Roses. 

Love’s Nocturne. Hope Temple. 

Ae Fond Kiss. A. S. Gatty. 

The Carnival. J. L. Molloy. 

Love Comes to All. J. L. Molloy.... 

Rose of Kenmare. Fred. Bey an. 

Easter Eve. Ch. Gounod. 

Old Navy. C. V. Stanford. 

Love Me or Not. Secchi. 

Qneen of My Days. Ellen Wright... 

Wisdom and Love. A. L. 

Knight’s Leap. F. Corbett. 

City Beautiful. P. Rodney. 

Pilgrim of Nazareth. P. Rodney. 

Now or Never. J. L. Roeckel. 

No for an Answer. J. L. Roeckel.... 
Eventide of Rest. Milton Wellings 


} Hope Temple, 


75c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,75c. 

60c. 

60c. 

,60c. 

60c. 

60c. 

,75c. 

,60c. 

,60c. 

,50c. 

.50c. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Now being used by the Leading Masters in 
America. Also at Royal Academy, Royal 
College, etc., London, England. 

* 50 SOLFEGGI. * 

By F. P. TOSTI. 

IN TWO BOOKS. PRICE $1.00, NET, EACH BOOK. 

These Solfeggi have been written by Signor Tosti for the middle reg¬ 
ister of the voice, and are therefore equally suitable for all voices. 

They will be found most useful studies, and so melodious in charac¬ 
ter as to be practically songs without words. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

ALBUM OF TWENTY NEW SONGS. 

(English and German Words.) 

By JAQUES BLUMENTHAL. 

These Songs are considered to be the finest work ever produced by 
this Eminent Composer. 

Paper Cover, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


GEORGE GROSSMITH’S SONGS. 


By VJ. IN. GILCHRIST. In Three Books. 


There are many excellent works on the theory of sight-singing, but 
in the matter of reiterative exercise there has always been a great 
lack. Mr. Gilchrist’s work, representing, as it does, the accumulated 
experience of years, most completely meets this want, a large amount 
of practice being given on each point as it comes up, and the whole, 
while avoiding catchy melodies to lead the ear , being characterized 
by a very high type of musicianship. 

BOOK I consists exclusively of Time-Lessons, in one, two, and 
four parts. No intervals greater than the second are used, and the 
pupil is thereby enabled to concentrate attention entirely on the 
tfme-principles involved. Price 50 cents. 

BOOK II is given entirely to interval exercises, without special 
relation to keys, beginning with the simplest and progressing gradu¬ 
ally to the more complex. Price 50 cents. 

BOOK III is divided into two parts, the first consisting of ten 
exercises in each major and minor key, without modulation ; the sec¬ 
ond, of the same number, with modulations. This book, with its 260 
exercises, in one, two, and four parts, is a most valuable one, and 
entirely unique. In fact, the work as a whole stands quite alone in 
its exhaustiveness and systematic arrangement. 

It is, as its name implies, merely a collection of Exercises. The¬ 
oretical instruction is left entirely to the teacher , and the exercises 
are adaptable to any system. 

The exercises are so arranged that they can be used by either 
male, female, or mixed-voice classes. 

They give the teacher just what he wants for any kind of class, 
save him an immense amount of black-board work, and give the 
pupil plenty of practice at home. 

It is, without doubt, the largest and most complete set of sight-singing 
exercises ever published , and must soon become a necessity in every 
well-organized school where music is taught, as well as to every 
teacher. Price, $1.00. 


Price, Book 1.50 

Book II.50 

Book III. $1.00 


Complete, 3 Books, $1.50. 

Sample copies sent upon application. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

THIRTY 

HOME BUIES FOR MUSIC STUDENTS, 

Praciical Advice. Hints, and Suggestions 
for the Young. 

33 "S” HERMANN MOHR. 

PRICE 5 CENTS EACH. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICE $1.25. 


The phenomenal success of Volume I has en¬ 
couraged Mr. Macdougall to issue the second vol¬ 
ume, which will be similar in style to Volume I. 
It is a collection of chaste, easy, short, and interest¬ 
ing pieces, with annotations and close fingering. 
The collection will surpass anything in this line 
yet published. 

CONTENTS-VOLUME II. 


WILM, N. V. Op. 81, No. 1.To Begin With 

VOLKMANN. Op. 27, No. 5.Folk Song 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. Op. 39, No. 17.German Song 

GURLITT, C. Op. 140, No. 7.Festive Dance 

SCHYTTE, L. Op. 69, No. 12.Good Night 

MACDOUGALL, H. C.Christmas Pastorale 

WILM, N, v. Op. 81, No. 13.Cradle Song 

KAVANAGH, L. Andante 

RUMMELL, J.Romance 

KULLAK, T. Op. 62, No. 12...Evening Bell 

TSCHAIKOWSKY, Op. 39, No. 18.Italian Song 

WILM, N. v. Op. 81, No. 2.Hilarity 

LICHNER, H. Op. 24.Scherzo 

BOHM. Op. 169...Little Love Song 

SCHYTTE, L. Op. 69, No. 11.Fairy Tale 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANTATA FOB CHILDREN, 

“THE SWEETEST SONG,” 

By J. L. ROECKEL. 

LATEST ADDITION TO ROYAL EDITION. 

SONGS FROM THE ORATORIOS. 

A collection of Solos for all voices from standard works. All in orig¬ 
inal keys, with original accompaniments. 

Write for our Catalogues. Free on Application. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

ENOCH & SONS, London. 

PATTERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, 

JAMES BATH, London. 

BOOSEY & C0„ 

3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Something New and Remarkable! 


MUSICAL* DOMINOES. 

Invented by C. W. GRIMM. 


PRICE, - 75 CENTS. 


A game for every home.—Desirable by young and old.—Excellent 
for parties. 

Figuring in notes and rests is the feature of this game. 

So ingeniously is this game constructed that the musical matter in 
it is never felt as a burdensome appendage. 

The instructive and amusing qualities of the game have been so 
perfectly and harmoniously blended that the Musical Dominoes will 
form an everlasting source of enjoyment. 

Each set is accompanied with instructions how to play the various 
games possible: Block, Draw, All-Quarters, Bergen, Sebastopol, and 
Tiddle-a-Wink. These contain a wonderful amount of information 
concerning computation of note-values. 

The instructions explain also the value of notes and rests, so that 
any one may learn how to play this game, and became proficient in 
figuring note-values. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE ETUDE 



1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

5073 Main Street, Germantown. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON. 

Private and Class lessons in all branches of 
Music. Terms, $7.50 to $30.00. 1189 Pupils 
in Attendance Last Season. 

Instructors.— R. Zeckwer, R. Hennig, Mauritz Leefson, Martinus 
van Gelder, Gustav Hille, M. Mohr, D. D. Wood, F. Cresson, L. 
Howe, Carl Sarnans, Pasquale Rondinella, Peter Marzen, Misses S. 
Sower, A. Sutor, L. Tiers, B. Davis, V. Henderson, A. Hall, Mrs. 
Kunkel-Zimmerman, Mrs. W. and J. Tiers, Mrs. Boice-Hunsicker. 


FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

“On Teaching and Teaching Reform.” By A. R. Parsons and 

Constantin Sternberg.;...i; 25 cta * 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home. 

Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Reinecke. Translated 

by John Rehmann,... c ^®- 

“ Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil.” By Aloys 

Hennes,.....;. c ^ 8, 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginners. By Albert W. Borst,.10 cts. 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By C. A. Macirore,.10 cts. 

The Five sent by Mail for 50 cts. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


PALMER’S 

New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms. 


TEACHERS’ 

POCKET METRONOME. 

SUM, IMIEIIEIT, HIT, 111 IIEIPE1SI1E. 


Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


G-iving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 


FREE ADVANTAGES. 

Classes in Harmony, Symphony; Vocal Ensemble and Instru¬ 
mental Ensemble Classes; String Quartette and Orchestra Classes. 
Concerts given by the professors and pupils of the Academy in our 
own Hall. Lectures on Acoustics and other musical topics. 

The Concert Hall contains a very effective Church Organ, built by 
Hook & Hastings, of Boston. 

Janko keyboard taught. 

For illustrated catalogues, apply to 

RICHARD ZECKWER, Director. 


“A. NOBLE -AJB/T,” 

BY FANNY MORRIS SMITE. 


PRICE #1.00. 


A book which will possess a peculiar interest for all lovers of 
mu8ic ? being a collection of the lectures on the evolution and con¬ 
struction of the piano. 

These lectures are a careful study of the science of piano-making, 
—a practical study, made not alone in libraries, but in piano-factories 
and work-shops. They present a most picturesque and graphic de¬ 
scription of the triumph of the piano-makers’ art. The information 
they contain is procurable in no other form, for many of the “se¬ 
crets of the trade” have been for the first time surrendered for the 
use of this author. The lectures excited unusual interest upon their 
delivery, and Miss Smith was obliged to repeat them before a num¬ 
ber of other audiences. 

“A Noble Art” makes a volume of 160 pages, illustrated with 
more than sixty engravings. It is issued in dainty form, printed on 
fine paper, the leaves uncut and with broad margins, the cover of 
Japanese paper printed in dull red. 

For sale by 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

STUDIES IN PHRASING. 

VOL. II. 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


PRICE $1.50, NET. 


A collection of a higher grade of Piano Compositions. 
Also containing an extensive treatise on expression, 
which is as practical as it is valuable. The principles 
iven in the treatise are exemplified in a series of the 
nest compositions of the greatest composers, including 
selections from Bach, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu¬ 
mann, Chopin, and Rubinstein. 



MENDELSSOHN. 


Critically Revised by Calvin B. Cady, 
With Portrait and Biographical Sketch by 
Theodore Presser. 


3600 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2600 definitions, covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who studies music. 
PRICE 36 CENTS. 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 

GROVES’ DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

The only Complete Encyclopaedia of Music in 
the English Language. 

Bound in handsome Brown Cloth, Gilt Tops. Put up in boxes and 
sold only in complete sets. This new edition includes the Index. 

Price for 5 Volumes, (including Index,) $18.50. 
Price for Index, .... $2.50. 

Address THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


THE MUSIC LIFE, 

AND 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN IT. 

BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


PRICE . $1.50. 

This work is a companion volume to 
“Chats with Music Students” by the 
same author. Numerous phases of art 
and art life are talked about in a thor¬ 
oughly practical way. It points out the 
way of success to teachers and students in 
art life. Mr. Tapper’s informal and 
thoroughly pertinent manner of writing 
has a real value in it, that will make this 
companion volume indispensable to every 
musician. 

6,000 SOLD. - 

30 


for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT ST„ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS IN 



W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE ----- $1.80. 

The author has brought together a valuable collection 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil¬ 
dren the world can show. 

The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form; 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 


COURSE OF 

PIANO STUDY, 

IN TEN GRADES. 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 

This edition is beautifully printed on good 
paper. It is annotated, and newly phrased and 
fingered. The critical notes will be found es¬ 
pecially practical and valuable. There are 
nineteen of the songs, printed on 56 pages. 
The selections were by the advice and co-opera¬ 
tion of many leading musicians of this country. 
Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELECTED STUDIES. 

BY STEPHEN HELLER. 

Selected from Opus 45, 46, and 47. 


PRICE $1.50. 


Revised by Albert Ross Parsons, Calvin B. Cady, 
Arthur Foote, Edward Baxter Perry, John S. Van 
Cleve, Wilson G. Smith, and Charles W. Landon. 

These etudes are carefully fingered and phrased, 
metronome marks given, use of pedal made clear and 
concise, and each one is described, named, and anno¬ 
tated, the remarks containing valuable hints and sugges¬ 
tions as to touch, style, and methods of study. This is 
the finest edition of these valuable dtudes ever published. 

Address Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Six Grades Now Ready. $1.00 Each Grade. 


W. S. B. Mathews, with the help of other noted mu¬ 
sicians and teachers, has taken the whole field of 6tudes, 
and from them selected such as are most useful for 
meeting every necessity in a teacher’s experience. 
Teachers will be delighted with the sterling musical and 
useful technical qualities of these fitndes. 

There are ten grades, a volume to each grade, each 
containing about thirty pages, and the studies in each 
volume progressively arranged. The selections are 
carefully fingered, phrased, edited, and annotated. Every 

difficulty is prepared by being first introduced in its most 
simple form. 



LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

CRESSER. 1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, EA.. 


IX. 


1366. 


1371. 


"'Op. 27, No. 5. Folk 
5ong. Grade II. 16 

this is a selection from MacDougal’s “Studies in 
^Melody Playing," Vol. II. It demands a slow delivery 
and a very sustained, firm tone. Impassioned delib- 
eration is its characteristic. 

1358. Tschaikowsky. Op. 39, No. 17. 

German Song. Grade II. 15 

A very graceful piece in *% time. It should not be 
played too fast, like a waltz. A good exercise in light 
wrist playing. 

1359. Gurlitt, C. Op. 140, No. 7. Fes¬ 

tive Dance. Grade II . 15 

A spirited waltz, giving opportunity for phrasing, 
expression, and light left-hand playing. 

1360 Schytte, L. Op. 69, No 12. Good 

Night. Grade II. 15 

A very effective short piece. The work for both 
hands is good, and the whole is interesting and 
attractive. 

1361. MacDougal.H. O. Christmas Pas¬ 

torale. Grade II. 20 

Both hands have important work in this piece. It 
is well calculated to develop young students in taste 
and intelligence. It must be studied to be properly 
rendered. 

1362. Von Wilm, N. Op. 81, No. 13. 

Cradle Song. Grade II . 15 

This is a melody and accompaniment for the same 
hand. The bass has also an effective figure. The 
phrasing is indicated. It is a good study in melody 
playing. 

1363. Kavanagh, I. Andante. Grade II. 15 

This piece approaches Grade III in difficulty, and is 
worthy of hearty commendation. Melody and accom¬ 
paniment are both in one hand, while the interest 
of the other (the left) is fully equal. Thirds and 
chords increase the difficulty of the piece. 

1364. Rummel, J. Romance. Grade II. 20 

A good study in cantabile playing. A broad sing¬ 
ing tone is required, and figures of sixteenth notes 
require fluency. Worth trying. 

1365. Kullak, T. Op. 62, No. 12. Even¬ 

ing Bell. Grade II. 20 

This also approaches Grade III in s .me respects. 

The bell effect is made by a reiterated B-flat in the 
treble. The melody begins in the left hand and is re¬ 
sponded to by the right. A crossing of the hands 
takes place in the latter part of the piece. 

Tscliaikowski. Op. 39, No. 18. 

Italian Song. Grade II. 15 

A bit of musical fun at the expense of an early 
Italian style. Of interest to a young student. 

1367. Wilm, N. v. Op. 81, No. 2. Hilarity. 

Grade II. 1® 

Valuable for staccato practice.. Figures in both 
hands respond to each other. Bright and lively in 
style, united with pedagogic value, it will be a 
favorite. 

1368. Lichner, H. Op. 24. Scherzo. 

Grade II. 20 

A good piece by a popular writer. Scale passages 
and staccato chords alternate with each other. The 
scale passages, later, are passed from hand to hand. 

An accompaniment of eighth notes in the left hand 
affords excellent finger practice. 

1369. Bohm, O. Op. 169. Little Love 

Song. Grade II . 20 

Rather more difficult than some of the foregoing. 

It is a beautiful melody and accompaniment, giving 
an excellent chance for tasteful and expressive play¬ 
ing. Its octaves increase its diffipulty. 

1370. Schytte, L. Op. 6 Q/No. 11. Fairy 

Tale. Grade II . 20 

Somewhat on the tarantella style, giving practice in 
broken chords and in the light arm movement. 

The pieces from No. 1356 to 1370 are from H. C. 
MacDougal’s “ Studies in Melody PlayiDg,” Vol. II. 

The fingering, phrasing, and pedaling are carefully 
and critically marked. They are chosen for their 
educational value and form a valuable addition to the 
list of interesting teaching pieces in Grade II. The 
convenience of securing them in single form will be 
appreciated. 

Lamothe, Georges. Op. 262. Estu- 
diantina (Cap. Espagnol). Grade 
IV.. 60 

A characteristic piece of Spanish type. The rhythm 
of the dance is in it, and it is valuable for acquiring a 
light arm touch. It is interesting as well. 

1372. Vilbac, Renaud de. ValsedesMer- 

veilleuses. Grade V.. . 75 

This piece requires musical intelligence for its 
proper rendering. It belongs to a higher order of 
composition, and will not give out its value unless 
there is study. It serves an excellent purpose, both 
technically and musically. ...... 

It is a piece which affords full opportunity for the 
teaching of modern technics of touch. 

1373. Ten Brink, Jules. Op. 12. In the 

Forest. Grade IV. 60 

The melody is carried by the left hand to an accom¬ 
paniment of broken chords in the right. Near the 
close the same theme is delivered by the thumbs of 
both bands, while the remaining fingers are busied 
by the accompaniment. It is also a good teaching 
piece, but will require work of an intelligent sort. 

1374. Chaminade, C. Op. 24. The Dragon 

Flies. Grade V. 60 

Arm, hand, and finger control are necessary here 
in full measure. Charming effects can be made in 
this piece. The left hand plays as an accompaniment 
to a melody, itself affording opportunities for phras¬ 
ing, a figure of sixteenth notes, through which there 
sounds a repetition of a single note, D below the treble 
staff. The teacher will be delighted with this number. 


ORDER BY 
NUMBER ONLY. 

1375. Delahaye, L. L. Op. 18. Valse. 

Grade V. . 

This waltz is not hackneyed either in melody or 
style. There is originality about it and fine work for 
intermediate students. Like all this set, it requires 
taste and intelligence for its proper understanding. 


80 


40 


40 


1376. Golomer, B. M. Serenade Galante. 

Grade V. 

Another interesting piece for both teacher and pu¬ 
pil. The style is elevated, and the effects good 
throughout. 

There is a touch of mixed rhythm, and the left-hand 
work is valuable, because of the exercise it gives in 
wide accompaniment playing. It cannot be com¬ 
mended too highly. 

1377. Vilbac, Renaud de. Pompadour 

(Gavotte). Grade III.. 

A quaint gavotte, furnishing a first-class study in 
staccato work. To phrase it properly and render it 
with a crisp staccato touch and light arm careful 
practice will be necessary. 

1378. Thome, Francis. Minuet. Grade III.. 40 

It is a pleasure to commend such pieces as this. It, 
when properly taught, will do much to awaken musi¬ 
cal taste, and a higher understanding of musical 

The content is excellent, and will be of decided in¬ 
terest to teacher and pupil. 

1379. Delahaye, L. L. Op. 16. La Ronde 

du Serail. Grade III . 40 

The melody is principally in thirds (semi-staccato), 
with occasional chords, while the climax is given in 
full chords. The left hand has an effective accompani¬ 
ment, the occasional iteration of E flat, first line of 
treble, giving a good effect, which is heightened later 
on by bringing this iteration into more prominence. 

Useful and pleasing. 

1380. Godard, Benjamin. Op. 14. Les 

Hirondelles. Grade IV. 30 

A rather odd theme in minor, with occasional 
lapses into the major. A good exercise in rapid ar¬ 
peggios and in two-finger work. A useful teaching 
piece. 

1381. Chaminade, C. Op. 35. Filieuse. 

(Etude de Concert, No. 3.) Grade 
VI . 90 

A good concert £tude. requiring well-controlled 
arm and wrist and flexible fingers. Both hands are 
given opportunities for work. While a good techni¬ 
cal study, it is also tuneful and capable of a musical 
rendering. This, with the numbers from 1370, was 
revised and fingered by Mr. Richard Zeckwer, a fact 
which enhances their value. They comprise a set 
of teaching pieces prepared for the press by an emi¬ 
nent musical authority and teacher, and commend 
themselves to all teachers. 

1382. Fillmore, T. H. Barcarolle. Grade 

IV.. 40 

A thoroughly good piece. The running accom¬ 
paniment of the left hand is good ; the melody sim¬ 
ple, but effective. A contrast is afforded by the 
short middle part insix sharps, the original key being 
A major. 

1383. Heed, Chas. H. Gavotte a la Fan- 

tasie. Grade IV. 60 

A good study in wriBt and arm playing. It con¬ 
tains a short but interesting trio. 

1384. Rathbun, F. G. Elfin Dance. Grade 

111.. 60 

A very delightful and interesting piece. Popular, 
but not trashy. It contains excellent practice in 
touch and phrasing, and can be given a distinctly 
educational value. 

1385. Moter, Carl. Op. 1, No. 1. Menu- 

etto. Grade III. 35 

Attractive and useful. Of good form and melody, 
and introduces bits of octave work for left hand. 

1386. Moter, Carl. Op. 1, No. 2. Capric- 

cietto. Grade III. 40 

A good study in scale playing. The piece of imita¬ 
tion with which the piece begins is interesting, and 
throughout the entire piece excellent opportunities 
are given for improving practice. 

1387. May, Walter H. Entre Nous. 

Grade III.• 

A bright, effective polka caprice. It will be found 
useful and pleasing, while it does not sink to the level 
of trash. 

1388. Presser, Theo. Octave Studies. 75 

Octave studies which are neither too hard nor too 
mechanical are in demand, and this is a set of such 
studies as will meet the requirements of the case. 

They are decidedly interesting, and are carefully 
graded. Each study is prefaced by a preparatory ex¬ 
ercise, to be repeated a number of times, and which 
will prepare the hand for the work to follow. A list 
of pieces and studies, also graded, is given which 
contains works of this class. These octave studies 
can be used as a complement to Mason’s Touch and 
Technic, Vol. IV. 

1389. Smith, Wilson G. Op. 55, Book I. 

Special Exercises in Scale Play¬ 
ing, with particular reference to 
the development of the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th fingers of each hand. 1 00 

These exercises comprise a set of short studies— 
mechanical in their nature—for the more rapid devel¬ 
opment of the weak fingers of the hand. 

They are based upou the experience of the author, 
a teacher of established reputation, and it may be 
relied upon that they fulfill their mission. 

They will repay use. 


ORDER BY 

NUMBER ONLY. 

1390. Geibel, Adam. Morning Time March. 

Grade II.... 

A melodious piece in an easy grade, which will be 
hailed with pleasure by both teacher and pupil. It 
furnishes a good study in wrist touch as well as in 
finger action. 

1391. Geibel, Adam. The Jolly Picnicers. 

Grade II.. 

A tarantella after the order of Heller. Graceful 
and pretty. 

1392. Geibel, Adam. In the Shadow. 

Grade II... 

This can be used early in Grade II, and will Berve 
an excellent purpose in acquiring a light arm and 
wrist. 

1393. Geibel, Adam. Eventide Reverie. 

Grade II. 

Another of the same set. It is written with the 
well-known fluency of this writer. Useful for 
teaching. 

1394. Geibel, Adam. Fairies’ Serenade. 

Grade II.. 

This is the last of a set of five pieces by a well- 
known writer. They form a very welcome addition to 
the list of easy teaching pieces. This last number is 
very graceful, and when played with a light arm 
and delicate touch produces a very pretty effect. 

1395. May, Walter H. tine Petite Rhap¬ 

sodic. Grade IV. 

The theme is good and quite well developed. The 
bass affords good practice in theme-playing and 
broken chord work. It can be recommended as a 
good piece of teaching music. 

1396. Bohm, Carl. Op. 309. The Hunter’s 

Gall. Grade IV... 

A characteristic piece by a popular writer. The 
horns first call the hunters together, when the chorus 
begins. A good study in staccato chords. 

1397. Lebierre, O. Op. 33. Fidelia. Grade 

IV. 

A dance of Spanish character, graceful and airy in 
style, but with a very decided rhythm and sharply 
marked accents. The bass with its rhythm of eighth 
and sixteenth notes is good practice. 

1398. Elleneureich, A. Spinning Song. 

Grade II. 

An excellent, easy piece, bright and taking. The 
bass carries an accompaniment of broken fifths and 
octaves, while the right plays the melody, which, 
later, is transferred to the left hand. 

1399. Cheeswright, F. Song—One of Us 

Two. . 

A singable melody with a rather quaint accompani¬ 
ment. It is not hard, and being of moderate compass, 
it will suit a middle voice. 

Goerdeler, R. I Think of Thee. 
Grade III. 

A popular piece, well on—in parts—in Grade III. 
Syncopation, sixths, and arpeggios form the features 
of the piece. It is melodious. 

Godard, Benj. Op. 66, No. 6. Mar¬ 
cel (The Huguenot). Grade V, 

*_Inin f-Vi5o /wMvinAflitu 


1400. 


1401. 


Introduced into this composition is Luther’s chor¬ 
ale “ Ein Feste Burg ” The piece abounds in octave 
and chord work and affords a good study in full-arm 
touch. 

1402. Carpenter, T. Leslie. A Twilight 

Meditation. Grade III. 

This piece will present no especial difficulty to a 
student well on in Grade III, and will be found to be 
very interesting. ... . . . „ 

The melody is good, and the entire piece is well 
worked out. . .... 

The crossing of hands is effective, and the piece is 
musicianly. 

1403. Presser, Theo. School of Four-hand 

Playing. Grade III. 

This volume of the “ School of Four-hand Playing ” 
includes duels by Reinecke, Loeschhorn.Baumfelder, 
Schubert, Lachner, and Chopin. Each number is 
valuable, and, as four-hand playing is a most import¬ 
ant feature of piano study, their usefulness to teachers 
can hardly he overestimated. This volume pres«nts 
a seriei of four-hand pieces, graded, carefully edited, 
and finely printed, and it should be in the hands of 
every teacher of piano. 

Loeschhorn, A. Op. 88, No. 3. 
Dance Hongroise. Four Hands. 
Grade III. 

A melodious piece for two young players, giving 
good practice in staccato-playing. Instructive, but 
not difficult. 

Baumfelder, F. Op. 161, No. 5. 
Minstrels’ Song. Four hands. 

Grade III.. 

Another piece for four hatids. 

The primo has a taking melody which may be 
phrased effectively, while the secondo has passages of 
thirds which will require a little practice. 

1406. Schubert, F. Op. 27, No. 1. Marche 

Heroique. Four hands. Grade III 

A short march which will impress itself upon the 
young players. Simple, but strong in its character. 

1407. Schubert, F. Op. 78. Minuet Four 

hands. Grade III. . 

The celebrated Minuet, from Op. 78, arranged for 
four hands. It lends itself to the arrangement well, 
and brings this piece within the reach of young play¬ 
ers. The trio is exceptionally beautiful. 


1404. 


1405. 
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THE ETUDE 


GENUINE METRONOMES. 


We have just received a new importation of 
the finest Maelzel Metronomes direct from 
France. 


Without Bell, 
With 


Price $3.00. 
“ 4.50. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 

MADAME A. PUPIN 

WILL ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS FOR RECITALS ON THE 

NEW JANKO KEYBOARD. 

Permanent Address, 84 Broad Street f Elizabeth , N. *7, 

Madame Pupin gives her Recitals with a brief Lecture on the Ad¬ 
vantages and Possibilities of the New Keyboard. Special terms to 
schools and conservatories in Pennsylvania and Ohio the next two 
months. 


Observations of a Musician. 

By LOUIS LOMBARD. 

Price 80 Cents, bound in Cloth. 


A neat and valuable book of special value to musical students, but 
anybody can peruse it with entertainment and profit. Though a 
first-class artist, Louis Lombard is that rarity among artists, a prac¬ 
tical man, and his advice and every-day philosophy are full of sug¬ 
gestion and merit. He has been an extensive traveler, and some 
chapters communicate the results of his observations abroad. Mr. 
Lombard is thoroughly imbued with American ideas, which he 
happily applies in his efforts to cultivate his art among the growing 
generation. His little volume is a gem .—Rochester (N. Y.) Herald. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1708 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A COMPLETE 

MUSICAL 

EDUCATION 


Can only be acquired at an institution 
where EVERY facility is afforded for 
Careful, Conscientious, and Thorough 
Study. ... . 


THE BROAD ST. 


CONSERVATORY, 

1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 

IS SUCH A SCHOOL 

It employs a Faculty of 30 Eminent Teachers. 

It grants greater FREE advantages than any other. 

It gives FREE SCHOLARSHIPS to deserving pupils. 

It has accommodations for 1500 students. 

It utilizes all the good modern systems and appliances for the rapid 
progress of pupils. 

MALE TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY EMPLOYED, 
AND THEY, THE BEST. 


EVERY BRANCH OF MUSIC TAUGHT, 

From the very beginning to the Highest Artistic Perfection. 


The Only Conservatory in America Having a Com¬ 
plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra. 


Air-Write for Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, terms, etc. 
NINTH SEASON OPENED SEPTEMBER 4, 1892. 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 

1331 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUITARISTS, 


Send address for SAMPLE 
MUSIC in Lee’s CRFF ! 
Wonderful Simplified Method. Most ■ lll "“ ' 
v , complete and simple yet published. MUSIC KAS- 
II/Y READ AT SIGHT. H. L. Stewart, 


Publisher, Norwalk, Oliio. 


PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 

Miss Amy Fay desires to announce that she is ready to receive en¬ 
gagements for Piano Conversations next season. Miss Fay promises 
fine programmes, selected from the best works of both classic and 
modern composers, and embracing a wide field of musical literature. 
She is in the habit of prefacing each piece with short comments, 
biographical of the composer or descriptive of the composition, 
which render it clear to everybody when played. These “conversa¬ 
tions ” are heartily enjoyed by audiences, and serve to bring them 
into a pleasant personal relation with both the pianiste and the 
music, and are a great stimulus to musical students. Address, 

MISS AMY FAY, 

33 West 31st Street, - - New York. 


WM. COURTNEY, 


THE WELL-KNOWN NEW YORK VOCAL TEACHER, 

WILL HAVE CHARGE OF THE VOCAL, DEPARTMENT 

EMINENT ARTISTS 

IN ALL BRANCHES. 

of the | | CJ | Send for 

NORTHWESTERN IVI U Ok I Summer Catalogue. 

CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Commencing OALIAAI 
Minneapolis, minn. June 26th. ^7 XS ll B. ■ 


SUMMER 

MUSIC 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., 

333 South 38th Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


LESSONS BY 


ORGAN OPENINGS, Etc. 

MR. ALBERT W. BORST 

Teacher of the 

ORGAN - AND - PIANOFORTE 

3602 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

No Charge for Organ practice. Full arrangements made for 
students studying for the profession. 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
Concert Pianist and Lecturer, 

Lecture Recitals at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty, 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept. 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. 


HARRY CLYDE BROOKS, 

TENOR AND INSTRUCTOR 

In Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, according to Italian 
Methods. 

Studio, 8 Euolid Ave., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Brooks is a pupil of Sig. Antonio Sangiovanni, Milan, Italy. 


JAMES M. TRACY, 

LEIPSIC AND WEIMAR, 1869-62 

PIANIST,TEACHER, AND WRITER. 

-TERMS:- 

860.00 for twenty one-hour lessons. $30.00 for twenty half-hour lessons. 

ADDRESS : 

37 Fort Avenue, or Chickering’s, 162 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
TEACHER OF PIANOFOKTE 


MASON’S “TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Studio 8 t Carnegie Music Hall , t Tuesday 

Hew York/ J and Friday. 

141 Montague St., Wednesday, 


A New and Original Publication. 

EIGHT FUGUES, 

By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 

With Analytical Expositions in COLORS and Ap¬ 
pended Harmonious Schemes 

By BERNARDUS BOEKELMAN. 

A highly approved edition and endorsed by the following promi- 
nent artists:— 

G. W. Chadwick, E. A. McDowell, A. M. Duvernoy, Arthur Foote, 
Niels W. Gade, Fr. Gernsheim. Alex. Guiimant, August Horn, Walter 
McFarren, A. C. Mackenzie, William Mason, H. W. Nicholl, Carl 
Reinecke, Dr. Hugo Riemann, Moritz Rosenthal, Samuel P. Warren, 
Arthur Friedheim, Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, etc. 

Copies for sale by 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia. 


PHILADELIEachers’ 

,_METRONOME. 

Teri 

FREE ADVAHTAGE».->ur uriT ljun lljFIPFIl'illF 

Ensemble, both Vocal and Instrintn I, null liitniLliullL. 

KATE H. Ch» 


.’paid. 


THE ORGA’ 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 

Devoted to “THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS.” 

Contains articles and illustrations of vital interest to every organist 
and organ builder, the organ news of the day, a department of ques¬ 
tions and answers for students and teachers, and eight pages of 
organ music. Yearly Subscription$2.00 (in advance). Sample copies 

26cents. EVE RETT E. TRUETTE, 

Editor and Publisher, 

149 A TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 

Instruction given in all Departments of Music, 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE COURSES OF 8TUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Oirculare, apply to 

JAMES H. HOWE, DEAN, GHEENCASTLE, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, John P. D. John, A.M., d.d., College of Liberal Arts. 

Rev. Hillary A. Gobin, a.m., d.d., Dean of School of Theology. 
Augustus Lynch Mason, a.m., Dean of School of Law. 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 


New York College of Music, 

12S and 130 East 58th Street. 
HliEXflrlDEf* BHIWBEl^T, Director. 
]Wme. pUI*SCfl”GDHDI 
Principal of Vocal Department. 

All branches of Music taught. 

Faculty comprises the most eminent 
Instructors. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 



With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 699 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (36 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 19, Jan. 3, and April 4. 

If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RIOE, Director, 

_ OBERLIN OHIO. 

nAMA’C MCSICAL INSTITUTE AND 
UHUft O CONSERVATORY OF RUSIC, 
WARREN, OHIO, gives instruction in all departments 
of Music, with a thorough, systematic course of study, 

and a faculty of the highest excellence and efficiency. 
Established twenty-two years. Catalogues free. 

P AflfA, Secretary. 

^ STANDARD WORKS. 

Data’s Practical Harmony 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass!...*? 99 

The Art of Fingering ... . . 00 

National 8chool for Cornet.!!!.’.*.„ 

Progressive Studies for Violin...’*!.7 92 

Address the Publishers, . aeh 1 00 

dana’s musical institute, 

WARREN, OHIO. 


* 
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CATIONS 


^AUKBE. 


PIANO MUSIC. 

PIANO 80LO. 

Hollaender, V. Love Romance, Op. 57. Eight instructive 

pieces, carefully fingered 

No. 1. Ball-room Whispers.SU.’U 

2. Serenade.’JJ 

3. On the Ice. 40 

4. Love Whispers.*9 

5. Paternal Severeness.’JJ 

7. Bridal Song. 4 9 

8 . Wedding March. 40 

Holst. Ed. The School Festival. Six easy and instructive 

No.March .. 

3. Polka. - 4 9 

4. Mazurka. 4 9 

5. Gavotte. 4 9 

6 . Menuet. 40 

Novara, E. Musical Cameos, Op. 76. Easy pieces• 

No. 1. Spinning Wheel.$>.40 

2. Gipsy Life. 4 9 

3. Marionettes. 4 9 

4. Gavotte Antique. 4 9 

5. Little Bolero. 4 9 

6 . Neapolitan Dance. . 40 

Smith. Wilson G. Polka Rococco.Op. 41..60 

Chase of the Butterflies, Op. 46..75 

Cradle Song, Op. 47, No 1 .*>9 

Danse Melodieuse, Op. 47, No. 2.. 6 U 

Sylvan Dance, Op 47, No 3. *®9 

Valse Caprice (Strauss-Tausig), Op. 51.. LOO 

Caprice Espagnole, Op. 52.75 

Third Valse de Concert, Op. 53. 

Stern berg, C. Frivolette, Valse de Salon, Op. 48.75 

Italian Scenes, Op. 49:— 

1. On the Lagoon. 99 

3. Lullaby. -jO 

4 . Punch and Judy.- -JJJ 

Love Song, Op. 50, No. 1..60 

Historiette Musicale, Op. 50, No. 2. a .. *00 

Staccaiella, Caprice, Op. 50, No. 3.60 

Arabian Nights N .cturne, Op. 54 ... . .60 

Patte-Chatte, Morceau de S^jon, Op. 55... 

Strelezki. A. Mosaic, Album Musicale, Op. 60 

No. 1. Minuet. *9 

2. Chanson Triste. ••...^ 

3. Petite Mazurka...... 

4. Little Secrets... 

5. Petite Melodie.. 

6 . ..v.^9 

7. Valsette.*.*9 

8 . Historiette. -J9 

9. Doll’s Waltz.*;.;9 

10. Little Ballade.;9 

11. Melody. . 

12. Ennui Valse.. *9 

13. Spring Song.... 

14. Marche Trioraphale. 

15. h airy Tale.••.. 4 9 

16. Valse Roeocco.*9 

17. Rock Me to Sleep. 4 9 

18. Tarantella...*9 

19. Little Theme.-i.. 4 9 

20. Valse Gracieuse.....*. 

FOUR HANDS. 

Kblling?, C. Rosebuds, Op. 313. Twelve instructive pieces with¬ 
out octaves:— 

No. 1. Slumber Song. -*7,% 

2. Conversation..—.“jj 

3. iEolian Harp. -J9 

4. Children’s Dance.J" 

6 . Savoyard Shepherd Boy.-. 4 « 

7. Village ..60 

8 . Friendship. 4 9 

9. ..*9 

10. In the Meadow... 

11. Cossack Dance.*. 

12. Ball-room Memories. ou 

PIANO STUDIES, ETC. 

IMeiiianu Dr. II. Comparative Piano School, theoretical and 
practical A guide totbe study of the most important educational 
works for the Pianoforte, completed by the addition of selected 
material. Materials in four books:— 

Book 1. Elementary School....... 

2 Preliminary Technical Studies for developing strength, 
independence, aud fluency in the fingers, for producing 
the various kinds of touch, and for insuring control of 
dynamic shading.........$1.50 

3. Melodic Ornaments. Directions tor executing the orna¬ 

ments of melody correctly and in proper style.$1.50 

4. Rhythmical Problems, Triplets, Doublets, Quartettes, 

Quintettes, etc.$L50 

VOCAL STUDIES. 

Hauotner. Th. Voice Culture. A new theoretical and practical 
school of singing for the use of all voices according to the most 
approved principles....». .$2.50 

ORGAN. 

The Oreanist’s Album. A collection of classical and modern 
music for the organ in the church and home, selected and 
adapted by D. F. Stillman. 

Two volumes, each..•••••—.•.v. 

The first volume contains 73 different choice pieces on 82 pages 

of music. 

The second 73 pieces on 87 pages of music. 

Complete catalogue of publications furnished free of charge 
on application. , ... . - „ „ . 

Any of the foregoing mentioned compositions sent for exami¬ 
nation. £__ 

PnbMers—WM, R0HLF1NG & SONS—Imuorters. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


H]usic and Culture. 

By CARL MERZ, MUS. DOC. 


PRICE $1.75. 


CONTENTS. 

Genius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s 
Musical Philosophy, Music of Nature, Head and 
Heart, Sanctity of Music, Church Music, Hints 
to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 

Plea for Music, Value of Musical 
Education, Memory, Woman in 
Music, Harmony, Imagina¬ 
tion, Expression, Maxims. 

The work i« alike indiBpemiable to the teacher and pupil. To 
both it offers valuable advice and encouragement It contain! over 
200 pages and is printed in most excellent style. 


TH6 .yV^USICIHN. 

Ufie eSject of tfv4> ©yforfi i<$ to fiefp 
to tfie Getter u^en&tanc|ii^ 

ei^jo^/ment of feeaufifaf Mud>ic. 

In »ix grades, each, 75 CM. 

The work contains analyses of many of the best 
compositions by Classical writers. _ Starting with the 
very easiest pieces for beginners, it leads on, in pro- 
gressive order, through six grades, to the most difficult 
works written for the Piano-forte. 

It presupposes no knowledge of harmony, Dm, 
starting with the simplest forms of composition, ex¬ 
plains the most essential points, just as occasion pre¬ 
sents itself in the different works under consideration, 
using such concise and lucid language as will be under¬ 
stood bv mentally iess-developea sctioiars. ^be wont nas 
met w th the unqualified endorsement of all those who 
have examined it. 


IMPORTANT TO ORGANISTS. 


THE 


(Dnjrnitete’ Kouiual 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

eok 

ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


VOL. 3. 

TT7HIS work is published by subscription. Each vol- 
$ I ume is complete in 12 Parts. All the leading 
Professional and Amateur Organists throughout 
the country endorse it. 

The success of the first volume has been unprecedented in the 
annals of Organ Music in this country. . . . 

The music is selected from the most practical and latest compo¬ 
sitions of the best German, French, American, and English writers, 
0 tc etc 

We would like to impress upon you the faet tbat- 

let.-The music is edited in themost careful manner Special 

attention given to the Phrasing, Pedal Marking, Reg utratim , etc. 

2d.— The Music is printed, from Engraved Plates (not type). 

3 d.—No other work gives so much music for so little money. 

4th .—None of the pieces are too difflcnll for Ihe Amaleur or the Student, 
and the Professional Organist will find a large number of compositions 
which are only to be found al present in expensive editions. 

And in addition there are eight pages of reading matter, consist¬ 
ing of articles on Organ Playing, Registration, Choir Trammg Har- 
mony, etc.; also descriptions of new Organs, Biographies of noted 

°re^to a picwif, a be CO dS:S that will stimulate and aid in the 
development of the Art of Organ Playing. 

The Organists’ Journal contains Twenty Pages in Each Past. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 PER YEAR. 

The first and second volumes are now c “P let9 ' ( Th ® 2 T ° X ' 
ume is in course of publication, and will be sent, postpaid, on 

receipt of the subscription. „ , . .. . 

Circulars and sample pages, giving full information, will be sent, 
free, on receipt of name and address. 

WM. E. ASHMALL, 

1236 Third Ave., N. Y. City. 

THEO.PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CLASSIC PIANO SOLOS, VOL. I. 

A Superb Collection by EMINENT AUTHORS. 

A collection of piano solos unequaled for merit and variety. To 

lovers of music^ the names of Lisat Rubinstein, Be.thewen, Fade- 
rewski Bach Chopin, Massenet, Hiller, Grieg, Gade, Gregh, bena 
wenka Jensen and Mascagni convey all that need be said as to the 

character of the music. Russia Poland, ^fhmfgreaWsi 

Belgium, and Italy contribute the choicest thoughM of their greatest 
writers. The compositions are within the power of *he ordmm-iiy 
good player, aud whether used for recreation or »“ s ‘ruction, will be 
found most interesting. A glance at th ® h°° k J 111 * j ce 

fastidious that Classic Piano Solos is entitled to a prominent place 

on the piano and in the music cabinet. . ,. 

The mechanical make up of Classic Piano Solos is all that.could be 
desired. It is printed from engraved plates ( m ? d « _ f b oLd 

work) on fine quality sheet music paper, and to handsomely , 

(with an excellent portrait of J. J Paderewski) dn thei two^styles. 

We ask a critical examination of the work—also a comparison witn 
other works of a similar character. We print the 

CONTENTS. . 

Ano”ent L Dance, P from 1 ThM Suite for ’Cello.'j Usenet 

Aragonaise. from Ballet* 1 Cid”. 

. z=s=SB& 

Confession (Simple Aveu), Op. .. - jhame 

Dance (Tanzweise), Op. 28, No. .. ruiei 

Gavotte, from Second Violin Sonate. . 

Gavotte...‘v 

Goodnight; O^V 96,* NoH^.V".'.'.'.*.'". 

Intermezzo, from Cavalleria .. 

La Regata Veneziana-Notturno........ 

Les Joyeux Papillons—Caprice,Op 8 ......... . 

Loure—An Ancient Dance, from Third Suite for Cello. . Bach 

Menuet a 1'Antique, Op. 14, No. 1. P 

Mignonne Valse, Op. 48.i™™? 

Mill, Op. 17, No. 3. . 

Stetrnn d l Maz uric a, Op.' 5 4 .'.V.'.V.'.. Godard 

Paper, Clotli Bach, $1.00. Half Cloth, $1.25. 

Classic Piano Solos for Young People, Vol. I. 

Classics for voung people are, necessarily, of a different grade 
from those offered to matured minds. It is often—U>o often the 
case that the “Classics” presented for the young performer are of 
the dryest character, and the student absorbs the idea that good 
music must be dull. In preparing this collection the requirements 
of youthful minds has been the principal object in view, and the 
selection of works of living and dead writers has been made to 
Drove that music of an advanced standard can be pleasing as well as 
useful in the formation of a correct and pure musical taste. The 
names of Chopin, Beethoven, Gounod, Schumann, Wagner, Rein¬ 
ecke, Scharwenka, Liehner, Bohrn, Lange, Loeschhorn, Bachmann, 
Gillet, Gurlitt, and Low are a guarantee of the variety of style, as 
well as solidity of character, of the music contained in this col¬ 
lection We teel assured the work is not equaled by any book of 

corresponding grade. c 0 jg T ENTS. 

Ball (Le Bal) Waltz, Op. 80. 

Bonne !Hnmeur (Good Humor)-Rondo, Op. 274. Baumfelder 

Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin)........... . . 

Call of the Posthorn (Posthomklhnge), Op. 67o, No. 22.. "sirens 

CradleSong (Wiegenliedchen), Op. 124, No. 6.A'c/iunumn 

Cuckoo Song, Op. 263, No. 8. ■P°PP 

Diavolina...jS? 

Dorothy—Old English Dance...... 

Echoes of the Ball (Loin du Bal). 6r '““ 

Funeral March (F. Chopin), Op. 176. 

Gavotte, Op. 173, No. 3... 

Hu'zigeu'neriager (In the Gipsies’ Camp), Op. 424, fio. 3. Behr 

In the Gipsies’ Camp (Im Zigeunerlager), Op. 424, No. 3....... .Behr 

In a Hurry. Loeschhorn 

Le Bal (The Ball) Waltz, Op. 30.-. Ludovic 

Les Pifferari (The Pipers)....-x®? 

L’Hirondelle (The Swallow).......... 6obb '?f‘* 

Loin du Bal (Echoes of the Ball). 

Love’s Oracle. •j' 

Love’s Serenade (Minnelied), Op. 216...................... f Ve , 

Maiglockchen’s Lauten (May-bells Ringing). Op. 67.. 

May-bells Ringing (Maiglockchen’s Lauten), Op. 6/. q-JJ, 

Minnelied (Love’s Sreniuiej, Op. 216......... 'fylfot 

Morgengebet (Morning Prayer), Op. 101, No. 2. 

Morning Prayer (Morgengebet), Op. 101, No. 2. 

Pastorale—Romance Sans Paroles, Op. 34. Curlier 

Pastorella . . 

PiDers (Les Piflferari)..... wmnoa 

PosthornklSnge (Call of the Posthorn), Op. 575, No. 22. ....Behr 

Queen of the May—Reine de Mai, Op. 74. Morley 

Reine de Mai (Queen of the May), Op. 74. Mor leg 

ROslein am Wege (Wayside Rose), Op. 177. ......Fischer 

Scherzino, Op. 62, No. 10 . .. 

Soherzo ..•'•«•••••••• ..... ...Hamm 

Soldiers aiid Bandita^’Character Sketch, Op. 68, No. 6....-Scharwenka 

Sonatine—Tres Facile .... . Beethoven 

Song Without Words—Pastorale, Op. 34 .... Curlier 

Sounds from the Rhine—Gavotte, Op. 217.... ..Lalasm 

VaLe (F. Chopin, Op. 34)..... ^edntrg 

Wayside Rose (Rbalein am Wege), Op. 177.... ....Fischer 

Wiegenliedchen (Cradle Song), Op. 124, No. 6. bchumarm 

Zigeunertanz (Gipsy Dance). Liehner 

Paper, Cloth Bach, SI.OO. Half Cloth, $1.25. 

For Sale by THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, 

and by all music dealers. 


















































































































































































































































THE ETTJDE. 


4.CHERS’ 


STEIN METRONOME. 


HUH IIHKML 



The Improred Davis Patent 

SPRING BACK CHAIR. 

For Piano, Typewriter, Sew¬ 
ing machine or Desk. It af¬ 
fords the most delicious com¬ 
fort to weak backs. It is beau¬ 
tiful and artistic in design. 
Adjustable to fit large or small, 
short or tall persons. 

Will send any style on ap¬ 
proval, to be returned at our 
expense if not perfectly satis¬ 
factory. Ask your dealer for 
the “Davis Chair.” Send for 
catalogue of full upholsteredi 
styles, with price lists and dis¬ 
counts. Agents wanted. 

DAVIS CHAIR CO., Marysville, Ohio. 



Grand and Upright h 


Sitpaid. 

u 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at 
present made, exported to and sold in all centresof the globe, preferred for private and 
public use by the greatest living artists, and endorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


Eichard "Wagner, 

Franz Liszt, 

Anton Eubinstein, 
Hector Berlioz, 

Felicien David, 

Charles Gounod, 
Ambroise Thomas. 
Theodore Thomas, 

A. Dreyscl'ook, 
Stephen Heller, 

Adolphe Henselt. 

Alfred Jaell, 
Joseph Joachim, 

Bafael Joseffy, 

Moritz Eosenthal, 


Theodore Lesohetizky, 
Arthur Friedheim, 

F. Von Inten, 
Franz Eummel, 

A. Marmontel, 

William Mason, 
S. B..Mills. 

J- Moscheles, 

Albert Niemann, 
Nicola Eubinstein, 
Camille Saint Saens, 
Anton Seidl, 

W. Taubert, 

Budolph Willmers, 

Carl Baermann, 


Carl Wolftohn, 

Theodore Beichmann, 
Adolph Neuendorf^ 
AND BY MESDAMES. 

Adelina Patti, 

Etelka Gerster, 

Teresa Titiens, 
Annette Essipoff, 

Anna Mehling, 

Marie Krebs, 
Adele Aus Der Ohe, 

Parepa Eosa, 
Minnie Hank, 

Emma Juch, 
&o., &c., 


Illustrated Catalogues failed Free on Application. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 



New Style »o. 


MASON & HAMLIN 

IMPROVED PIANOS 

Represent the same High Standard of Excellence 
which has achieved a Reputation for their 

ORGANS- 


-A-S THE 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 

Th«e I-traments have be^Tnpp**, to Churches, Convents, Sisters of 
Chanty, M.ss.onanes, and Schools the world over. 

MASON & HAMLIN 1)RGAN AND PIANO CO 

Headquarters, .54 and ,55 Tre m .nt Street, Boston. 

New York Branch, 158 Fifth Avenue. 

Chicago Branch, 185 and 187 Wabash Avenui 



New “Llsit" MODEL, No. 804 . 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVES, GOULD & FISCHER, 1221 CHESTNUT STREET. 











































































































